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Private and Public Water Supply. 


IKE the poor, the 
water question is 
always with us. 
From the me- 
tropolis to the 
smallest rural 
district, there are 
few places where 
it is not, even at 
the present day, 

a matter of the most urgent importance. 

The drought of last summer awakened many 

authorities to the fact that, in view of the 

increase of population, existing supplies are 
in many cases inadequate, and that fresh 
sources must be tapped or new mains laid 
without delay, in order to prevent a water 
famine in the near future. Manchester is 
preparing to lay a new main from Thirlmere 
to bring an additional twelve million gallons 
daily to the city ; Liverpool is bringing an 
additional supply from Lake Vyrnwy ; Hali- 
fax and many other towns are constructing 
new reservoirs, because their existing 
waterworks will soon be strained to their 
utmost capacity. London alone among 
the large centres of population makes no 
progress, The wise men who are taking 
thought for the morrow are like voices 
crying in the wilderness. Ever since the 
London County Council was formed, the 
water question has been the subject of eager 
discussion, but vested interests and an apa- 
thetic Government have thwarted the ex- 
pressed wishes of the citizens. Whether 
the present Session of Parliament will 
merely witness a repetition of the already 
oft-repeated fiasco of Bill introduced and 

Bill withdrawn or rejected, or will see some 

definite step taken towards the provision of 

a larger and purer supply, no one can say; 

but there can scarcely be two opinions as to 

the urgency of the question, in view of the 
rapid growth of the population and the 

Sources of the present supplies, 

It is true that the London water question 
has been considered by Royal Commissions, 
Committees of the House of Commons, 

y the London County Council, and by 
many experts, but the last word has not yet 

















been spoken on the subject, and it is interest- 
ing and instructive to note the opinions of 
any persons who are qualified to speak with 
authority. Dr. Rideal, in the second edition 
of his valuable work on ‘“ Water and its 
Purification,”* has a good deal to say on the 
subject incidentally, and what he says is| 
worth careful consideration. In the first. 
chapter, which has been almost entirely re- 
written, he points out that rivers are ‘‘to a 
certain extent” purified by the deposition of 
suspended particles in the quieter tracts of 
their flow, but adds that ‘the silt or sedi- 
ment is apt to be again raised by an unusual 
current, causing ‘ storm-water’ to be always 
more or less turbid, as is seen at intervals 
in many of the London supplies derived 
from the Thames.” The dangerous nature 
of this storm-water is attested on page 118, 
where we read—“ Dr, Shirley Murphy has 
shown that in 1894 sporadic cases of enteric 
fever occurred in London after the delivery 
of inefficiently filtered Thames water when 
the river was in flood in the late autumn.” 
In the district of St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, twenty-nine cases were notified in 
November and December, and only fourteen 
in the three previous months, when the 
seasonal prevalence of the disease usually 
takes place. 

Every one knows that the Royal Com- 
mission of 1892 gave a valuable testimonial 
to the London Water Companies: ‘‘ We are 
strongly of opinion that the water, as sup- 
plied to the consumer in London, is of a 
very high standard of excellence and of 
purity, and that it is suitable in quality for 
all household purposes.” It is true that this 
glowing eulogy.was somewhat tempered by 
a later paragraph, in which the Commis- 
sioners expressed their belief that there is 
no danger of the spread of disease by the 
use of this water, ‘provided that there is 
adequate storage, and that the water is 
efficiently filtered before delivery to the 
consumers.” Dr. Rideal falls foul of this 








* ‘* Water and its Purification”: A Handbook for the 





use of Local Authorities, Sanitary Officers, and others 
interested in. Water Supply. By Samuel Rideal, D.Sc. 
(Lond.), F.1.C., Examiner in Chemistry to the Royal 
College of Physicians, &c. Second Edition. Revised 
and Extended. London : Crosby Lockwood & Son. 
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Report. On p. 123 he declares that “the 
highest medical and scientific opinions are 
practically at one in stating that the 
drinking water ot a populous town ought 
not to be taken from rivers running 
through cultivated and inhabited lands.” 
Then follows this home-thrust: “No 
fewer than three of the members of the 
recent Royal Commission were exainined as 
experts on the Birmingham Water Bill in 
1893, and they all expressed this view with 
more or less emphasis.” He also points out 
—what is well known—that most of the 
London companies “supply at intervals, and 
invariably at times of flood, water that is 
more or less turbid, and therefore has not 
been efficiently filtered.” The obvious con- 
clusion is drawn tha if visible suspended 
matter has pas-ed through the filters, “ the 
more subtle bacteria may alsv certainly 
penetrate.” In an appendix dealing with 
some recent epidemics connected with water 
supply, Dr. Rideal asserts that in times of 
flood the Thames and the Lea “ become 
turbid and charged with the filth of all the 
districts drained ; then, nothing but efficient 
filtration stands between London and water- 
borne disease.” He makes light of the 
argument that, because disease germs have 
not been detected in the filtered water, this 
water is invariably safe. At the best, such 
evidence is merely negative, and against it 
he declares that “bacilli of the co/¢ group, 
at least some of which are probably patho- 
genic, have been repeatedly found in the 
water supplied by certain companies.” 

Some improvement in existing supplies 
would probably result if effective control 
were exercised over the water companies, 
but in the present state of the law this is 
impossible. The London County Council is 
almost powerless in the matter; it has no 
right to inspect the waterworks, much less 
to stop a supply, however turbid it may be, 
Dr. Rideal appears to have little hope of 
benefit accruing, even from legislation of 
this kind. “ With all precautions,” he writes, 
‘London canuot be considered secure while 
drawing from polluted rivers. ‘Our only 
real safety lies in selecting a pure supply, 
and in keeping it so.’” 

Although it is not stated in definite 
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Rideal is in favour of supplying London with 
water from Wales. The quotations we have 
already made show that he is firmly con- 
vinced that the impurity of the water 
received by the companies is a continual 
source of danger. He has, however, very 
littl to say of the probable deficiency in 
quantity in the near future. ‘The observed 
progressive shrinking of the Thames” is, 
indeed, mentioned, but more might with 
advantage have been said on this important 
question of quantity. More water is urgently 
required for the flushing of sanitary fittings 
and for other purposes, and provision for the 
ever-growing population must be made with- 
out delay. 

Dr. Rideal’s remarks on the London water 
question are, however, merely incidental. 
They are interesting as being the deliberate 
opinions of a man well qualified to speak on 
the subject, but they constitute a very small 
portion of his able book. Dr. Rideal is above 
all things a chemist, and naturally he writes 
from the point of view of a chemist and bac- 
teriologist and not from that of an engineer. 
The first three chapters are devoted to a 
consideration of different kinds of waters, 
their characteristics, dissolved and suspended 
matters, animal and vegetable impurities, 
&c. The next treats of springs and wells, 
and contains four pages (including illustra- 
tions) on the divining rod; the author is 
evidently preserving an open mind on this 
much-discussed method of searching for 
water, and advances an argument from 
analogy, which, like all arguments of the 
sort, has little but plausibility to reeommend 
it—“just as the magnetic needle moves 
towards iron always, but towards copper 
only when carrying a galvanic current, a 
fact which we cannot really explain further 
than by calling it a ‘ property’ of iron, so it 
is perfectly possible that a rod in the hands 
of a specially sensitive individual may move 
under the ‘induction’ of running water.” 
For “running water” we may substitute 
iron ore, auriferous quartz, or rabbits with- 
out vitiating the argument. Of course, no 
one denies that water has been found in 
innumerable cases under the direction of a 
dowser, but in many districts the difficulty 
would be for him to find a place under 
which water cannot be found. Dr. Rideal 
gives much useful information on springs 
and wells, perhaps the most interesting being 
that on testing for the source of the water. 
Among the soluble substances used for this 
purpose common salt is the cheapest, 
but lithium chloride is also used. These, 
however, cannot be detected by the eye or 
taste alone, and fluorescin (C,, H,, O,) is 
recommended as the best colouring agent; 
it is an orange dye with a very strong green 
efflorescence, and is easily visible when 
diluted with many thousand times its weight 
of water ; indeed, it is said that an entire river 
may be coloured by a few kilogrammes. 
As, however, it gives a_ colouration in 
alkaline liquids only, soda should be added 
with it. Commoner dyes are often used, 
but as many of these are more or less 
poisonous, they are not suitable for drinking 
water, or for streams containing fish. 

It is commonly said that a cesspool ought 
not to be constructed within 100 or 200 ft, 
of a well. - Dr. Rideal quotes instances of 
pollution in wells from distances of 500 yards, 
and states that the distance of possible 
pollution has been tound by experiment, in 





the case of “ surface wells,” to vary from 15 
to 160 times the amount of depression, 
Rivers, as sources of water supply, are 


is reached that such water should not be 
used for domestic purposes “if it can be 
avoided.” The following chapter, entitled 
“Storage,” deals with lakes, reservoirs in 
upland districts, and service reservoirs near 
the area of distribution. Dr. Rideal con- 
cludes that the only waters which de- 
teriorate on storage are those which have 
been filtered or taken from subterranean 
sources; the reservoirs for such waters 
ought to be covered. The possible sources 
of pollution in distributing mains and in 
service cisterns and pipes are considered in 
a separate chapter. Various methods of 
coating lead and iron pipes are briefly 
described, and the author states that 
“so-called linings of pure tin have 
been found on analysis to consist of 
an alloy of equal part tin and _ lead.” 
The danger of lead poisoning is referred to, 
but no royal road to prevention is shown. 
There can be no doubt that the only satis- 
factory method is to compel the water 
authorities to treat the water in bulk before 
supplying it to the consumer. In most pro- 
vincial towns the water authority is also the 
sanitary authority, and in its latter capacity 
exercises the power of condemning injurious 
or dangerous private supplies ; if the public 
supply contains organic acids which act on 
lead, it may be as injurious as the private 
supply which has been condemned. Per- 
haps the best remedy for this state of affairs 
would be for Parliament to compel every 
water authority to supply water free from 
injurious or dangerous matters. In other 
words, the Food and Drugs Act might with 
advantage be extended to include the most 
important of all foods—water. 

The subject of “ purification on a large 
scale” is dealt with at considerable length ; 
among the methods described are natural 
subsidence in reservoirs, chemical and 
mechanical precipitation, sterilisation by 
heat and by chemicals, and filtration through 
sand and other materials. The whole subject 
is treated in the main from the chemical and 
bacteriological point of view, but some prac- 
tical details are given—particularly in the 
case of sand-filtration—which will be of 
direct service to the engineer. Household 
filtration is less fully dealt with ; following 
all recent authorities on the subject, Dr. 
Rideal condemns the common types of 
household filters, and adduces evidence to 
show that the Pasteur (Chamberland) filter 
is the only one which has proved itself 
satisfactory under experimental and _prac- 
tical working. The excessive mortality 


of our troops in South Africa from 
enteric fever is attributed in a large 
measure to the defective type of filter 


employed, This is probably true, but we 
doubt if even the best filter would have been 
as effective as sterilisation by chemicals. 
Professor Notter’s experiments with bromine 
showed clearly that quantities so minute as 
to be harmless to human beings were 
sufficient to destroy typhoid germs in a few 
minutes. ‘Tabloids of bi-sulphate of soda 
can also be used, as recommended by Dr. 
Rideal and Dr. Parkes, but are not quite so 
rapid in action. Such tabloids are very con- 
venient and portable; 350 tabloids, sufficient 
for nearly sixty quarts of water, weigh only 





4 0z. Mobile columns can scarcely be 


considered in chapter V., and the conclusion 


iii 
————__ 


expected to carry porcelain filters jy 
sufficient quantity to be of service, but 
every soldier could easily carry 4 oz, of 
tabloids, and the supply could be replenisheq 
without much difficulty. 

Processes for softening water ona large 
scale are described at some length, and 
manufacturers’ blocks are introduced to 
illustrate the most important kinds of 
apparatus. It has been estimated that a 
farthing’s worth of lime expended in soften- 
ing hard water saves about thirty Shillings’ 
worth of soap,:and no better proof of the 
value of the process need be given. Hard 
water also has serious effects on steam 
boilers and on domestic boilers, Dr. Rideal 
distinguishes between the different kinds of 
hard water, and gives the results of analyses 
to show the improvements effected by 
various processes, 

The final chapter deals with the interpre- 
tation of the results obtained by chemical 
and bacteriological analyses, and is of par- 
ticular interest to the non-professional 
reader. An appendix of fifty pages contains 
accounts of recent epidemics connected 
with water-supply, and tabular statements 
ot analyses of water and boiler incrustations, 
water-bearing strata, &c. A full index com- 
pletes the volume. We have said enough 
to show that Dr. Rideal’s book is both 
interesting and instructive. Although not 
written expressly for architects or engineers, 
it contains matter which cannot fail to be of 
great service to them, and certainly every 
medical officer of health ought to possess a 


copy. 
canadian eovnia 


NOTES. 


ited IN an article upon the Law ot 
and the Light which was_ published 
Law of Light. Jast week, we referred tc the 
fact that the Institute of Architects and the 
Institution of Surveyors have not yet made 
any effort publicly to obtain legislation upon 
the lines of the report of the Committee 
appointed in 1900, but from the letter of 
the Chairman of the Joint Committee, in 
another column, it will be seen that the 
subject is not being neglected. It is to 
be noted that Mr. Fletcher Moulton, who 
was one of the members of the Com- 
mittee, is a member of the House of 
Commons, and it would therefore be the 
easiest thing in the world for the Bill to be 
introduced by him. We have before ex- 
pressed our opinion that legislation on the 
rather drastic lines of that report will not be | 
successful, but a modified measure might be 
piloted through the House of Commons; at 
any rate, the discussion of such a Bill would 
indicate public opinion on the subject, and 
it is only by the backing of public opinion in 
some form or other that any measure can 
now be successful. The bankers long ag° 
obtained a code of the law of bills of 
exchange, and the pressure of the mer- 
cantile community this year compelled the 
Lord Chancellor to introduce a Bill for the 
codification of the law of marine insurance. 
It would be surprising if architects, sur 
veyors, and builders cannot, it they are 
united, obtain the same success in regard to 
a measure codifying and improving the Law 


of Light. 


WE are glad to see from the 
opening paragraph of Miss 
Charles’s paper at the Archi- 


Women as 
Architects. 





tectural Association, printed on another 
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page, that the subject, ‘A Plea for Women 
Practising Architecture,” was not of her 
own choosing (which we presume means 
that she was asked to read a paper on that 
particular subject); as this consideration 
saves us from the disagreeable task of 
having to criticise a lady. We think the 
choice of subject quite a mistake. No 
good is ever done, that we can see, by 
papers and speeches about what women 
can do and what men can do; 
they prove nothing, and they tend to 
lead to recriminations and fu quogues 
between the opposite sexes which are as 
well avoided. The question whether a 
woman can practise as an architect is one of 
the class of questions of which it may be 
said, solvitur ambulando. \f a woman, at 
the present day, has properly learned one of 
the professions which men usually practise, 
there is no power whatever in any one to 
hinder her from practising it; she has no 
need to ask any one’s permission ; and there- 
fore it is waste of time to argue the point. 
We should have much preferred to have 
heard Miss Charles read a paper on some 
purely architectural subject, her  treat- 
ment of which would in itself have 
shown her architectural capacity, with- 
out introducing any controversy on the 
subject of Woman versus Man. Taking the 
paper for what it was, we think Miss 
Charles's arguments were mostly quite 
logical, but that two of her imagined 
objections to women practising archi- 
tecture are imaginary only. The parallel 
between women architects and the women 
chain-makers was not to the point, 
because the practice of architecture does 
not in any special way demand physical 
strength; and the objection that women 
could not swear at contractors, if seriously 
put, is also a very imaginary objection. As 
atule, architects do not use strong language 
to contractors ; and if any say they have to do 
so, we should be disposed to think it is their 
own fault for not having been able to com- 
mand respect by their ordinary manner, 
However, we hope that on another occasion 
we may have an architectural paper from 
Miss Charles on some subject quite apart 
from the present controversy. 





i WE give a brief report in 

Crafts League, 2N0ther column of the last 
meeting of the Church Crafts 

League, in respect of which we must say 
that—with all sympathy with the general 
object of the League, which is to get the 
work of genuine artists into churches instead 
of the “ecclesiastical art” of trading firms— 
we think their ideas about the way to set 
about decorating a church need a good deal 
of revision, and are not likely to recommend 
them to architects. One speaker at the 
meeting (Mr. Holroyd) observed that in the 
fifteenth century it was the custom for a 
Wealthy family to make themselves respon- 
sible for one part of the church, and employ 
the best artist they could find to carry it 
out; and Mr, Selwyn Image protested 
‘gainst the idea that one man must be 
ésponsible for all the decorative work of a 
church, and said that “if real artists were 
‘ployed they would all be actuated by the 
a spirit, and the result would not be 
ee in unity of purpose.” The best 
i ** to this is to refer the speakers to the 
Pe on at Paris, where painters who were 
real artists” but with totally different 





styles and aims, have been allowed each to 
do what he liked with a portion of the 
church in his own; with the result of pro- 
ducing, in a decorative sense, an absolute 
medley, totally at variance with the general 
character and expression of the architec- 
ture. The reasoning employed is false, be- 
cause in the fifteenth century in Italy there 
was much less individualism in painting 
than there is now, and a church might be 
decorated in this piecemeal way without 
producing very violent contrasts. The case 
is far otherwise now. A single chapel, more 
or less cut off from the rest of the church, 
may be decorated by a single artist in his 
own way, without reference to the rest. But 
an architectural interior as a whole must, if 
decorated, be decorated with a unity of style 
which cannot be secured except under one 
directing mind ; and the decoration must be 
subordinate to the architectural scheme. 
Apparently some of the members of the 
Church Crafts League regard the church 
only as providing so many spaces for them 
to decorate each in his own way. In that 
case we think architects will be wise to keep 
clear of them. 





THE paper read by Mr. Tatlow 
Water Powerin Jast week before the Dublin 

Local Section of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers on “Irish Water 
Power and its Electrical Development,” calls 
attention to the fact that water power of 
considerable value exists in the country, and 
that the time has now arrived when a carefu] 
survey of this power should be made in view 
of its use for industrial purposes. It is 
pointed out that, owing to the fact that 
electric lighting has hitherto been the most 
important of the electrical industries, the 
value of this water power has been under- 
estimated. In electric lighting the demand 
for power is only for a few hours per day, and 
hence the cost of the fuel necessary when 
steam is used is only about 30 per cent. of 
the total costs of the station. For the 
electro-chemical industries, however, where 
a steady load is required for the twenty-four 
hours, water-power plant is very much more 
economical than steam. Of the 166,000 
horse-power expended on electro-chemical 
work on the Continent 149,000 is obtained 
from water-power, Mr. Tatlow gives data 
about numerous places where hydraulic 
power stations could with advantage be 
constructed, and we think that the cheap 
water-power would enable electro-chemical 





factories to be worked profitably in 
Ireland. 

Many of our readers, both 

Windsor architects and archeologists, 


will be interested to hear that 
Mr. St. John Hope has received the King’s 
command to write the architectural history 
of Windsor Castle. Mr. Hope has been 
collecting materials for some years, and we 
have no doubt the result of his labours will 
be a work of great value and interest. 





THE designs for the new 
postage stamps, so far as 
issued, certainly do not show 
any justification for the fact of the Govern- 
ment having gone to a foreigner for their 
design, considering that England possesses 
at this moment better decorative designers 
than any other country. Herr Fiichs’s 
inspiration seems to have been exhausted 


The New 
Stamps. 





in the first design, which is used for the 





2d., Id., 2}d., and 6d. stamps, only printed 
in distinctive colours (if the 6d. one can be 
called a colour at all). This is a simple and 
good design, with the King’s head in a circle 
bordered by a laurel wreath on the left side 
and an oak wreath on the right side; the 
crown at the top. This is suitable and in 
good taste. The 13d. stamp, on the other 
hand, is a very bad design, with no character 
whatever and in a totally different style from 
those already mentioned—or rather, no style 
whatever. The 3d. stamp (yellow) is some- 
what better, but is also quite out of keeping 
with the first design, and very common- 
place in detail. Why could not the Govern- 
ment have gone to an artist like Mr. Walter 
Crane to design the stamps? We should 
then have had a set of good designs all in tne 
same schoo]. As it is, the results suggest 
that some one without much notion of 
design has been trying experiments. Are 
the 13d. and 3d. stamps really by the same 
hand as the others? They do not look 
like it. 





An Italian HE /ugéneria} Moderna pubs 
——w lishes an account of the great 
"scheme about to be discussed 
in the Italian Chamber of Deputies for a 
main service water-supply in the extreme 
south-eastern corner of the peninsula. “The 
general project proposed by Government is 
divided into five principal parts :—First, a 
connexion between Caposele and the three 
provinces of Foggia, Bari, and Lecce ; second, 
acommon conduit to the two latter districts ; 
third, a separate conduit for Foggia; ard 
fourth and fifth, similar conduits for Bari and 
Lecce. In connexion with these five prir-« 
cipal divisions will be sixteen subordinate 
projects. The general estimate amounts ‘to 
163,000,000 fr. (6,520,000/.) for the work 
exclusive of the means of distribution into 
buildings, but comprising the local resere 
voirs and their communications with tke 
centres of habitation. The expenditure, 
divided according to provincial requirements, 
will be:—Foggia, 25,577,000 fr, ; Bari, 
59,639,124 fr.; Lecce, 77,763,670fr. The 
general plan of the aqueduct commences a 
the springs of Caposele, crosses the Apen- 
nines at the pass of Conza with a tunnel of 
127 metres, from which point it follows the 
valley of the Ofanto for a distance of 
49,178 km., with a constant fall of 1 in 4o, 
Here the junction is made for Foggia, com- 
prising an open canal of 69,610km. length 
with 291,350km. of piping and twelve reser- 
voirs for twenty-one inhabited centres, 
From the junction for Foggia the main 
aqueduct is carried towards Bari for a 
distance of 213,429 km., with fifteen brarches 
and forty-one reservoirs to supply fifty-six 
centres. For the province of Lecce a 
principal canal, 17,881 km, long, with 
649,453 km. of secondary communications, 
will supply thirty-four reservoirs for 141 
inhabited centres, The total project com- 
prehends 262,607 km. of principal canal 
and 1,398,251 km. in the branches, The 
principal canal is expected to pass through 
58,902 km. of tunnelling, 188,051 km. in 
trenches, 6,873 km. on bridges and arches, 
and 8,779 km, in metal siphons.” 


Electrical HE paper on “Electrical 

Traction on Traction on Railways,’ by 

Railways: Messrs, Morley and Jer hin, 

attracted a crowded audience to the Insti- 

tution of Civil Engineers last Tuesday. In 
£ 
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1 
the recent arbitration case as to which of 


two systems should be adopted for the 
“Inner Circle” line of the Metropolitan and 
Metropolitan District Railways, so many 
problems were raised in connexion with the 
development of electrical traction in the 
railways of the country that general 
interest has been aroused in this branch 
of engineering. The authors began by 
giving a general review of the principal 
systems of electrical traction, and they dis- 
cussed their respective merits for general 
railway work. An impartial résumé was given 
of the various direct current and alterna ing 
current systems. Great stress was laid on the 
importance of the Ward-Leonard method of 
working railways by single phase alternating 
current. The locomotive carries an induction 
motor which gets its current by the ordinary 
trolley pole; this motor drives a direct 
current dynamo, which in turn actuates 
a direct current motor geared to the 
driving wheels. In fact, instead of having 
sub-stations along [the line the locomotive 
carries a sub-station. The beauty of the 
system is that all the operations of starting, 
reversing, braking, and returning energy to 
the line when stopping or coasting, are done 
by merely adjusting the excitation of the 
field magnets of the dynamu., The question 
that has to be decided is whether the advan- 
tages offered are sufficient to make it 
advisable to carry on the train three times 
the amount of machinery actually necessary 
to drive it. The authors consider that this 
system compares favourably with either the 
direct or the polyphase. In the subsequent 
discussion Lord Kelvin said that it was no 
chimerical optimism to suppose that long 
railway lines could be worked electrically as 
successfully in the future as short lines had 
been worked in the past, but he thought 
that the authors were a little too positive in 
saying that supply at constant pressure was 
the only practical way. He recalled how 
Messrs. Siemens had proposed a constant 
current system twenty years ago, and 
suggested that possibly this idea might be 
worth developing. He was struck by the 
magnitude of the “skin effect” in iron rails 
carrying alternating current. Lord Kelvin 
concluded by thanking the authors for their 
most valuable and suggestive paper. 





a um....s., LAST week Professor Barrett 
The Electrical : 

Properties of read an abstract of his paper 
Iron. = on “The Electrical Conduc- 
tivity and Magnetic Properties of Upwards 
of One Hundred Different Alloys of Iron” 
to the Institution of Electrical Engineers. 
Professor Barrett and his colleague, Mr. W. 
Brown, have been engaged for several years 
past in making an investigation of the 
physical properties of an extensive and 
unique series of alloys of iron prepared by 
Mr. Hadfield, of the Hecla Steel Works, 
Sheffield. The results they have arrived at 
are of great value, and some of them have 
been already published in the “ Transac- 
tions” of the London and Dublin Royal 
Societies. They have found out that 
the addition of even a small amount of 
carbon or aluminium to iron makes it 
a very bad conductor of electricity. This 
has been utilised in the manufacture of 
wire-resistances for dissipating heat, the 
wire being an alloy of iron called “resista,” 


which is now well known to electricians. ! 


The latter part of the paper deals exclusively 
with the maguetic properties of these alloys, 








and Professor Barrett has made some im- 


portant discoveries. He finds that mechani- 
cal hardness and magnetic hardness go hand 
in hand, and that by suitably tempering 
steel its magnetic retentiveness can be in- 
creased. He also finds that the addition of 
a very small amount of manganese makes 
iron practically non-magnetic. Hence it is 
possible to make steel ships non-magnetic, 
but the cost would probably be pro- 
hibitive. We think that this discovery 
will be of great value to watchmakers, 
as they will be able by its means to 
make non-magnetisable watches as accurate 
timekeepers as ordinary watches at no in- 
creased cost. The most valuable discovery 
ot Professor Barrett is that by adding 2} per 
cent. of aluminium to iron we obtain an 
alloy whose magnetic qualities are decidedly 
better than the original iron. He showed a 
rod of this alloy so susceptible to magnetism 
that the mere magnetising force of the earth 
made it a powerful magnet, the polarity of 
the poles being reversed every time it was 
turned through 180 deg. in the earth’s 
field. In the subsequent discussion Lord 
Kelvin pointed out that this alloy could be 
usefully employed in the core of the alter- 
nating current transformer, as the great 
diminution in the core loss would increase 
its efficiency. Dr. Glazebrook showed the 
importance of microscopic research in con- 
nexion with these alloys, and stated his 
willingness to continue Professor Barrett’s 
researches at the National Physical Labora- 
tory at Bushey House. 





Mr, J. H. Hirst, the city 
architect of Hull, writes to say 
that his department is entirely 
separate from that of the city engineer; he 
is city architect, and carries out the archi- 


The Hull 
Town Hall 
Question. 


 tectural work, and the city engineer carries 


out the work of his own department. We 
presume Mr. Hirst meant that we were in- 
accurate in using the expression city sur- 
veyor, and that he is architect and not 
surveyor. But we do not see, nevertheless, 
that the people of Hull should be contented 
with having a new Town Hall carried out by 
the official architect any more than we in 
London are content to have a Government 
building carried out by the Office of Works. 





Nici THE fifty houses on this estate 
Estate, Of which the leases for terms 
Hampstead. ranging from fifty to sixty-one 
years unexpired were offered for sale 
last week, were erected upon the property 
appertaining to Belsize House, which was 
laid out for building purposes about forty 
years ago. The estate had belonged to 
Armigell Waade, Clerk of the Council to 
Henry VIII. and Edward VL., and a famous 
voyager, for whom some claim the first 
discovery of the South American Continent. 
He died on June 20, 1568, and was buried 
in the chancel of the old parish church, 
Hampstead. His son, Sir William, suc- 
ceeded him as Clerk of the Council to 
Elizabeth and James I, Early in the 
eighteenth century Belsize House and 
the grounds became a favourite resort 
as a place of outdoor amusement, 
and an advertisement of its attractions, 
issued in 1720, announces that “For the 
security of the guests there are twelve 
stout fellows, completely armed, to patrol 
between London and Bellsize to prevent the 
insults of highwaymen and footpads.” The 





gardens were closed and the house wag re. 
built about fifty years afterwards ; a view of 
the old house, taken from a contemporary 
print, is published in our columns of 
December 11, 1875. In our volume for 
1853 will be found a plan of Professor 
Cockerell’s scheme for a_ northern park 
traversed with a ride or boulevard 300 ft 
wide, and extending to Belsize and Hamp. 
stead, from Albert-road, Regent's Park, 
sweeping over Primrose Hill to the Eton 
College Estate and Belsize, and so by the 
avenue of elms (now Belsize-avenue) to 
Hampstead Green, thence by Parliament 
Hill to the Spaniards, near the Heath, and 
so round by North End and Telegraph Hill 
to Jack Straw’s Castle. Belsize House, at one 
time the home of Spencer Perceval, stood 
on the site of the present Belsize-square, 
and near St, Peter’s Church, 





TuH1s house, which will be 
offered for sale by auction at 
the Mart on Thursday next, 
is noteworthy as being that in which 
Shelley was a pupil, in 1802-5, of Dr. Green- 
law, who kept a school there. The house, 
not far distant from the Brentford station of 
the Great Western Railway, has a frontage 
to the main London road ; the large school- 
room that lay between the house and the 
road has been pulled down. At Syon 
Park House one of Shelley's school- 
fellows was his relative, Captain Medwin, 
and afterwards his biographer, who gives 
many recollections of Shelley’s school life 
there. 


Syon Park 
House, 
Isleworth. 





THE thirty-eighth annual exhi- 


Dudl ee 
Gallery Art bition of water-colours by 
Society. members of the Dudley Gal- 


lery Art Society contains a good deal of 
work which is what may be called respectable 
water-colour art; up to a certain standard 
in style and execution, but not specially 
interesting. One or two of the exhibitors, 
as for instance Mr. Duassut in ‘A Wiltshire 
Village” (5), rather too obviously derive 
their inspiration from Mr. Leader. Mr 
Pocock’s “ Beer Head” (26) is a very good 
drawing of cliff scenery, Mr. Walter Severn, 
in “ Braemore Deer Forest ” (50), shows more 
of real nature and less of conventional effect 
than usual, A fine hill picture is Miss 
Martineau’s “ Cairngorm Mountains in First 
Snow ” (68), and Mr. David Green's “ Flood 
Tide” (76) is a good sea painting. At the 
top of the room we come on some of the 
contributors who have rather a decisive style 
of their own ; such as Miss Jex Blake in “ The 
Cornish Coast” (122- rather ¢00 broad and 
sketchy), Miss Drew’s “At the Top of the 
Hill” (124), and Mr. David Green's “Sand 
and Sky ” (134). In “The Evening Hour 

(152) Mr. George Marks shows a very beau- 
tiful drawing of a village scene, on a larger 
scale and in a rather different style from his 
usual exhibits here; two of his beautiful 
miniature landscapes are, however, 0 be 
found on the screen. There is real originality 
of style and colour in the ship painting called 
“The Fair Portuguese” (155), a ship with 
a green hull, by Miss Alice Ellis, whose 
name we do not remember, but whose 
work we shall look for again. With this 
we may group Mr. F. J. Aldridges ho 
Turner-like effect of calm and colour On 
the Thames” (207), with a bright blue buoy 
in the centre of the composition which is 40 
important element in the effect. _ 
other works to be noted are Mr. Duass! 5 
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«Summer Morning” (208); Mr. Staunard’s 
The Sandpit ” (213); Miss Eleanor Brace’s 
«Shadow and Sun ” (212) and her clever bit 
of humour and colour called “ Air-balls” 
(40) j Mr. Stormont’s “November Mist” 
(83); Mr. Coleridge's “Deserted Garden” 
(0); Mr. Tayler’s lovely head called “ In 
Celia’s Arbour ” (98), and Miss Rose Hake’s 
“Morning Light on Beer Cliffs” (87), a fine 
effect, and a picture exceedingly true to the 
character of the place. 





AT the Fine Art Society’s 
Gallery are two collections of 
water-colour drawings by lady 
artists, ‘Irish Life and Scenery” by Miss 
Mary Barton, and “ Flowers and Gardens” 
by Miss Ina Clogstocun, The former is 
much the most interesting collection in 
an artistic sense. At first sight Miss 
Barton's work seems rather superficial in 
execution, but it gains upon one on further 
examination by the fine qualities of colour 
and composition shown in many of the 
drawings. The desolate country of 
Wicklow is impressively shown in “ Kilcool 
Marshes” and “Salt Marshes” (16 and 19). 
Among other drawings worth special 
note are “An Old Stronghold, Co. Galway” 
(6); “Cornfield, Co. Waterford ” (20), fine 
in colour and in breadth of treatment ; 
“In County Galway ” (22), an admirably 
composed landscape; “ Sligo Town” (28), 
with the river flowing between the 
houses; “Killiney from Foxrock” (31), 
with its foreground of gorse flowers; a 
bit of St. Anne’s Garden, Clontarf” (55) ; 
and“A Cottage Holding, Co. Dublin ” (57). 
Miss Clogstoun’s drawings are mostly sub- 
jects around which flowers cling; they are 
somewhat gaudy in colour for the most part, 
but “ The Road to the Royal Villa, Florence” 
(36), with its dark pyramids of foliage flank- 
ing the gateway, and the undulating line of 
hills beyond, makes a fine picture. 


4-4, 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE President (Mr. W. Emerson) presided 
at an ordinary meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, held at 9, Conduit-street, 
W.C,on Monday, when Mr. F. W. Bedford 
tead a paper on “ Baldassare Peruzzi.” 

Mr. Alex. Graham, hon. secretary, said he 
regretted to have to announce the death 
of Mr. James Stevens, a Fellow elected in 
1877, Mr. Stevens was a past treasurer 
of the Manchester Society of Architects, 
and practiced for over forty years in Man- 
chester. He was sure it would be their 
wish that a letter of condolence should be 
addressed to the relatives of their deceased 
— was also with extreme regret that 
. ad to formally announce what they were 
. we of—the death of the Marquis of 
a and Ava. _He was elected an hon. 
Y ow of the Institute in 1866, and a letter 
— had been forwarded to the 
pee — by order of the Council.—Another 
EW € had to announce was that of Mr. 
pine Barnes, a Fellow of the Institute, of 

_ Who was elected in 1882. 
as 7 Chairman remarked that the Council 
dol ay had directed that a letter of con- 

ence be sent to the Marchioness of Dofferin, 


Gift to the Library. 


Pc O.Smith said that through the generosity 
% persons interested in Gothic architecture 
ro ele desirous of honouring Mr. J. K. 
ry a fund was recently formed to pur- 
- the original drawings prepared for his 
e oe works in order to present them to 
= oy of the Institute. The idea originated 
vd 9 H. Batchelor who recognised the 
rs and value of these drawings and 
a they ought to be where they could be 
a a students for alltime. The great skill, 
ings’ nd accuracy displayed in these fine draw- 
88,many of them made under the greatest 


Society of 
Fine Arts. 








possible difficulties, showed Mr. Colling’s 
intense love of Gothic art. The five volumes 
would find a suitable home there and be an 
available mine of interest to present and future 
students of Gothic art as well as all those who 
delighted in good drawings. A letter from 
Mr. Colling would show how greatly he 
appreciated the idea. Most of the subscribers 
were members of: the Institute, and those who 
were not had often testified their personal 
regard of Mr. Colling in that room. He had 
formally, on behalf of the subscribers, to 
present the five volumes to the library of the 
Institute. There were two volumes represent- 
ing Gothic ornaments; two representing 
details of Gothic architecture, and one on 
Medizeval foliage. 

The Chairman said he understood the works 
cost Igol. 

Mr. Smith said he had had the pleasure of 
handing Mr. Colling a cheque for I9gol. 

The Chairman : And I think you have been 
responsible for the getting-up of the subscrip- 
tion list to purchase them ? 

Mr. Smith said he had done what little work 
there was to do. 

The Chairman said that little meant a great 
deal, and he was sure the Institute was exceed- 
ingly obliged to Mr. Smith for the trouble he 
had taken. 

Professor Beresford Pite said he would like 
to add that Mr. Colling fifty years ago was the 
first hon. secretary of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, and they had the pleasure, owing to 
Mr. Rickman’s antiquarian researches in the 
suburbs of London, of their rediscovéred dear 
old friend and to have him at the Jubilee banquet 
of the Association in the year 1896. He was 
quite delighted to find that these charming 
works were still in existence. 


Baldassare Peruzzi. 


Mr. F. W. Bedford then read a paper on 
“ Baldassare Peruzzi,” of which the following 
is an abstract :— 

The author began by briefly outlining the 
chief incidents in Peruzzi’s life. He was born 
in Siena in March, 1481, the son of a weaver 
of Volterra who had settled in Siena. Asa 
youth he delighted in frequenting the work- 
shops of the goldsmiths and others who 
practised the art of design. At the age of 
twenty he was appointed assistant to Pintur- 
richio, who was engaged in painting the 
chapel of San Giovanni. Heshortly after went 
to Volterra and painted a chapel near the 
Florentine gate, and then was persuaded to go 
to Rome. 

Here, entering the workshop of the father 
of Maturino, he greatly impressed his master 
and other artists by his power of design and 
painting. Agostino Chigi, a rich Sienese 
banker, befriended and supported him while 
he devoted himself to the study of the 
architectural antiquities of ancient Rome. 
During hisstayin Rome, from about 1503 to 1522, 
he painted and designed a great many build- 
ings. He then spent some time in Bologna, 
whither he-.had gone by invitation of the 
wardens of St. Petronio, that he might take part 
in the competition for the completion of that 
church. From Bologna he was almost compelled 
to return to Siena to prepare designs for the 
fortifications of the city. After completing this 
work he returned to Rome and became engaged 
on St. Peter’s. In the sack of Rome, in 7527, 
he was made prisoner, was maltreated and 
shamefully tormented, and lost all he possessed. 
He was ransomed by the Republic of Siena, and 
was appointed to superintend the fortifications 
of that city. In 1529 he was sent by the Pope 
to help the Papal and Sienese armies in sub- 
duing the city. Afterthe war he returned to Rome 
and became engaged in the erection of various 
palaces and on St. Peter’s. He found time, 
too, to study astrology and mathematics, and 
became so expert in the art of perspective 
drawing as to surpass all other masters of the 
day. He commenced also a book on the 
antiquities of Rome, with a commentary on 
Vitruvius, and prepared many drawings for the 
illustrations. Many writers speak in eloquent 
terms of Peruzzi’s nobility and modesty of 
mind, which, however, were imposed upon by 
his patrons, so that in his old age he was very 
poor. As he lay on his death-bed, to which he 
had been brought not without a suspicion of 
poison, Pope Paul III. sent him 100 scudi and 
many promises. He died in January, 1537, and 
was buried iri the Pantheon by the side of 
Raphael. 

The author then treated of Peruzzi’s archi- 
tectural works—some still to be seen in Italy, 


others spoken of by various authors but no 
longer existing, and others which have been 
attributed to him. Among the former men- 
tioned were the Palazzi Massimi, admired by 
Peruzzi’s contemporaries, and since held to be 
among the masterpieces of the Renaissance. 
The beauty of the plan and the refinement of 
the details have never been surpassed. The 
cortile of the Palazzo Massimi alle Colonne is 
one of the most charming in Rome. A still 
more famous work is the Villa Farnesina, a 
work which Baron von Geymiiller attributes 
to Raphael. The author dealt with this sub- 
ject at some length, and showed the weakness 
of the reasons adduced by Baron von Gey- 
miiller in favour of Raphael as the architect. 
The piercing of the frieze with windows, as at 
the Farnesina, was a favourite motif with 
Peruzzi, and is to be seen in many others of 
his buildings in Siena and at Bologna. The 
monotony Monaldini complains of in the archi- 
tectural details of the Farnesina no doubt re- 
sulted from the exquisite taste Peruzzi always 
displayed when he wished to combine painting 
with architecture, when he was careful that 
the structural work should not interfere with . 
the more delicate lines of his brushwork. 
Having referred ‘to a number of other 
buildings undoubtedly Peruzzi’s, or gene- 
rally attributed to him, the author next 
discussed Peruzzi’s share in the various 
designs and plans made for St. Peter’s. 
Vasari states that Pope Leo X., desiring to 
bring the building, which had been com- 
menced by Julius XI. after the design of 
Bramante, to a conclusion, and finding the 
edifice too large, resolved to have a new model 
constructed ; “whereupon he committed the 
work to Peruzzi, who prepared a new model, 
which is truly ingenious and of a magnificent 
character.” Vasari on this point is confirmed 
by Serlio, who publishes Peruzzi’s miodel. 
Vasari also states that the facade of the 
principal chapel, which had been commenced 
by Bramante, was completed by Peruzzi, who 
constructed it of Peperino marble. Peruzzi was 
appointed architect to St. Peter’s on August 1, 
1520—less than five months after the death of 
Raphael—and held the post until May 6, 1527, 
and from 1530 to 1531, and again from May, 
1535, to January 6, 1537, the day of his death. 
The author expressed his disagreement with 
the views of Baron von Geymiiller, who states 
that the plan published by Serlio is really 
Bramante’s, that the plan or model mentioned 
by Vasari was only a combination of 
Bramante’s nave with the choir of Rossellino, 
and that most of the drawings in the Uffizi 
which have been attributed to Peruzzi, one or 
twoof which are signed with his name, were 
made by Peruzzi for Bramante while he was the 
latter’s draughtsman. That Peruzzi was 
Bramante’s assistant is not recorded by Vasari 
—who knew both, and who published his 
book of “Lives” in 1550, only thirteen years 
after Peruzzi’s death—or by Serlio, who was 
Peruzzi’s pupil. That Peruzzi was greatly 
influenced by Bramante, and was a sincere 
admirer of his work, on which he founded his 
own style, is undoubted; but there is no 
reason to suppose that the many plans and 
perspective sketches by him were made for 
Bramante, and were not the expression of his 
own ideas. 

In Siena, Peruzzi’s chief work was the re- 
building and strengthening of many parts of 
the city walls ; he built seven towers or gate- 
ways, four of which—the Porta Laterina, the 
Porta Pispini, the Porta St. Prospero, and the 
Porta Camollia—still remain. His most in- 
teresting work in Siena is the Palazzo Pullini, 
or Celsi—one of the most refined and dignified 
little palaces in Italy. The Palazzo Turchi, 
outside the Porta Camollia, was built about the 
same time as the fortifications and the Palazzo 
Pollini, for in the cornice, which is of terra- 
cotta, Peruzzi has not only used the same en- 
richments, but has employed the same moulds 
for the casting. The details of the frieze, 
architrave, and cornice are almost Greek 
in their refinement. A number of other build- 
ings by Peruzzi, or attributed to him, were 
referred to. Many of his designs for the 
Church of St. Domenico in Siena are pre- 
served in the Uffizi. Leaving Siena, the author 
went on to buildings designed by Peruzzi at 
Carpi, Ferrara, Vallepiatta, Viterbo, Bibbiano, 
and Caprarola. Vasari says that “ Peruzzi 
prepared the design and model for the Cathe- 
dral of Carpi.....The structure was built 
under Peruzzi’s direction, and according to 
the rules laid down by Vitruvius.” Baron 





von Gevmiiller does net ‘dispute Pervzzi’s 
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authorship, but remarks that the design is 
founded on the elements of Bramante’s design 
for St. Peter’s. The author considered, how- 
ever, that from the style of the building, from 
the fact that Peruzzi was in Rome when 
Alberto Pio, for whom the Duomo was built, 
wrote to his agent that he was sending the 
model from Rome, and that several writers 
named Peruzzi as the architect some few 
years later, the weight of evidence is in 
Peruzzi’s favour. 

The author concluded with some remarks on 
Peruzzi as a painter. His paintings were 
classed with the best of his day. Most of 
them were executed as fixed decorations, and 
very few of his easel pictures exist. The 
influence of Pinturrichio, doubtless his first 
master, is seen in all Peruzzi’s paintings. Later 
he owed much to Sodoma and to Raphael. 
Some of the paintings on the ceiling of the 
loggia in the Farnesina are in imitation of stucco- 
work in relief. Vasari says that he conducted 
the Cavalier Tizian, a most excellent and 
ret owned painter, to see them, and he could 
by no means be persuaded that they were 
painted, and remained in astonishment when, 
on changing his point of view, he perceived 
that they were paintings. Some of his most 
celebrated paintings are those in S. Maria della 
Pau, They were done in 1515 or 1516, and are 
strongly influenced by Sodoma and Raphael. 
The paintings in the Villa Belcaro, which 
velong to Peruzzi’s later years, are among his 
best, and show great decorative power. They 
are dated 1535, and are the last he did in Siena. 
Neither Vasari nor any other ancient writer 
speaks of Peruzzi’s designs for tapestry, but in 
the collection of Prince Sigmaringen there is a 
sketch of the “Adoration of the Magi,’ which 
was attributed to Raphael, but which is really 
hy Peruzzi. The tapestry is now in the 
Vatican. 

Peruzzi is said to have been the most elegant 
painter among the architects, and the most 
ingenious architect among the painters. He 
was unfortunate in that he happened to live at 
the same time as the three greatest geniuses of 
the Renaissance—Bramante, Raphael, and 
Michelangelo — whose influence permeated 
the whole of the artistic world, and made it 
impossible for any other artist to achieve any- 
thing free from the charge that he owed the 
idea tooneortheother. But although he learnt 
much from them, he still preserved more of his 
originality than his other contemporaries, and 
infused a spirit of refinement into his work 
which has never been surpassed. What 
modern architecture owes to Peruzzi, and 
what architects owe to him, it is impossible 
to estimate ; but no architect, excepting, per- 
haps, Brunelleschi and Bramante, did more 
in the development of the application of 
Roman architecture to modern times. 





Sir Henry Howorth, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, said he thought the 
paper they had listened to had been most 
admirable in every way. He thought the his- 
tory of architecture had been too much an im- 
personal |thistory—that they had had the 
history of buildings rather than the history of 
the men with the buildings grouped about them 
which they designed. It would be a grand 
thing if some man in the future would take a 
new departure and give them a more personal 
history of architecture, especially in the Re- 
naissance style, when they knew so much about 
the personal history of the architects. In the 
second place he would like to remark what 
struck him very often—what a curious thing it 
was how little Rome, until the year 1500, 
had to do with the arts in Italy at 
all. The fact of the matter was that Rome 
was a huge, howling waste. It had been 
deserted by the Popes, who had migrated to 
the South of France, and, of course, they all 
knew of the magnificent remains left behind 
there. There were hardly any buildings 
erected at all in Italy between the ninth cen- 
tury and the close of the fifteenth, and what 
building was done in Italy—to wit, artistic 
work—was done in the great cities where the 
merchants were making great fortunes ; where 
Massimi lived, and spent his money with great 
taste and great knowledge, and did not, like 
the modern Massimi’s, insist on their own vile 
taste being expressed by the artist. Massimi 
made the artist the judge of his own art, and 
left to him the design, and to do what he 
thought best and finest and right and grandest. 
Thus it came about that it was at Florence, at 
Siena, at Vallepiatta, Ferrara, and at Rome 
that art was kept alive ; and it was a fortunate 


thing that, when the Papes came back, they 
came back rich, enterprising, and full of vigour ; 
and Julius II., Alexander VI., and Clement VII. 
—and especially the great French Pope— 
poured out their money lavishly, and they 
had the good sense to patronise the real men 
of genius who poured into Rome from Florence 
and Siena; and the architecture they had 
seen that night was the work of those great 
men. But what struck them was the great 
versatility of those great men. They were 
painters as well as architects. The fact that 
Bramante was a painter had been almost 
revived in their day, and pictures were turning 
up here and there showing that he was an 
extraordinary genius as a painter as well as an 
architect. What a thing it was to think he 
died in poverty and misery? Then if they 
looked at Rembrandt they found like many 
others he died in a garret. The remembrance 
of these facts gave point to the aphorism of a 
barrister friend of his who said he was quite 
sure that God Almighty showed his utter con- 
tempt for money by the people to whom he had 
entrusted it. Perhaps it might bea consola- 
tion to many a poor fellow who had few 
chances but who hada greataspiring fire in his 
soul to think that perhaps it might be in the 
future there might be a revival of the early 
days which might put him on a pedestal, as 
had been the case with others. Peruzzi was a 
friend to Raphael, and although be must have 
been rather under the shadow of bigger men, 
they had been able to revive him in this 
wonderful way, and by the skill of their friend 
that night. He did rather an impertinent 
thing in suggesting to the secretary that 
he had in his small collection of Italian 
pictures, a picture which came to him in a 
curious way, and which had been attri- 
buted by some of the very great judges to 
Peruzzi. It was painted in the Chiaroscuro 
style, of which they had some other examples 
in his fresco paintings, in which colour was 
very much to the front. But in the painting 
they could see how admirably he could draw 
the figure, and his taste for classical models, 
and they could notice especially the curious 
way in which he drew horses, He hoped 
that Mr. Bedford would write a monograph of 
the man, and would illustrate it with as many 
illustrations as possible, and that he would 
begin a series of monographs of great archi- 
tects of the Middle Ages, where they would 
have the buildings grouped a great deal more 
scientifically than they had been grouped by 
Fergusson and other people, who simply wrote 
a history of the buildings apart altogether 
from the men who designed them. He thought 
if they gotall the buildings grouped under their 
different authors, they would find them illus- 
trating each other in a way it was impossible 
to illustrate them by merely putting them into 
a serial series in which the buildings them- 
selves were supposed to tell their own stories. 
Professor Beresford Pite, in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said he cordially endorsed the 
suggestion of Sir H. Howorth as to the im- 
portance of architects studying the personal 
elements in the works of the great men of the 
Renaissance. But personal element had been 
altogether absent from their knowledge of the 
preceding architecture of the Middle Ages, 
and the work of the Guilds, he supposed, was 
mainly responsible for their loss of that 
intimate knowledge which became so interest- 
at a later period. But as they reviewed the 
work of the greatest men of the Renaissance, 
the sense of their versatile mastery, and their 
extraordinary individuality, was almost over- 
whelming. When they thought of the great 
men who preceded Bramante, himself a giant, 
to be succeeded by Raphael, they seemed 
to pass to an almost superlative individual 
force when they came to the work and 
to the personality of Michelangelo. What 
they had heard that night of Baldassare 
Peruzzi was equally true of many of those 
other great men—his extraordinary facility in 
painting, and something more than facility, 
because there was evidence of great genius 
and great power, and great beauty in his 
work. If Peruzzi had confined himself to 
painting, his name would have been very 
closely allied to the position which Raphael’s 
name held. Then there was his work of 
engineering and his work of fortification, of 
which they had had a great many other similar 
examples. Michelangelo designed the fortifi- 
cations of Florence, which Peruzzi was sent to 
reduce. All this showed the character of these 





men. But there was something which came a 
little nearer home to them, and that was that in 
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Peruzz 's architectural work and in the methods 
of planning and design they saw a very 
striking individuality, which was not quite so 
evident in the works of his contemporaries, 
They saw in other men’s work the progression 
from medizval methods to new methods, 
They were informed that the great architects 
who succeeded him were being successful] 
inasmuch as’ they conformed to antiquarian 
effects then being dug out of the earth. It leq 
him to ask Mr. Bedford what were the Greek 
studies which he referred to as having been 
conducted by Peruzzi? It would be interesting 
to have the reference, because he was under 
the impression that they derived the whole of 
their Classic knowledge from what were called 
Roman remains. Peruzzi drew from the 
same source and, he imagined, was esti- 
mated by the same standard, viz, that 
he was correct and their own immediate 
predecessors were correct. What he meant 
was that he was correct like Street and 
Scott only so far as they conformed to the 
accepted type, and he hoped the work of those 
two men might be as interesting to succeeding 
generations as his was to them. But we 
could not trace in Peruzzi’s work dead and 
dry archzology, or that antiquarian example 
which kept their Gothic revival so hidebound. 
In Peruzzi’s work their was an_ individual 
mastery of planning. ... There was _ the 
ingenuity of the planning of the Massimi 
palace and other buildings where great 
effects were obtained in little space, and 
were all indications of a type of mind which 
was distinctly architectural and, he ventured 
to say, exceedingly interesting. The same 
man tackled larger problems. He tackled 
the greatest architectural problem of ani 
domini—the problem of St. Peter’s in Rome. 
He was sorry that Mr. Bedford had felt 
himself precluded from entering into that sub- 
ject, for Peruzzi’s plan of St. Peter’s was the 
first plan which showed any complete solidifi- 
cation of parts. Peruzzi pulled the plan 
together and evolved the fine squareness and 
largeness of form which afterwards became 
embodied in Michelangelo’s scheme which 
he evidently approved and benefited by. 
They must not forget, although they saw 
practically nothing of Peruzzi’s work in exist- 
ence, yet the fine squareness which underlies 
the grouping of St. Peter’s was first revealed 
to the world by Peruzzi. Then if they took 
the elevation of his palaces, how different they 
were from the common ones of the time—the 
great wall with enormous cornices and win- 
dows scattered about it. But there was a 
sweet sense of harmony in all his fronts, 
due to the dignity with which he employed 
the great basement, and the complete ornamen- 
tation and great delicacy. And then Peruzzi 
delighted in the greatness of his subjects ; the 
way in which he spread his palaces out 
and repeated them, they had indications of 
in his pictures: ‘The man’s mind moved 
in large ordered squareness. There was a real 
sense of dignity in his proportion and line 
which was of great value, because he imagined 
in every case it was of set purpose. Peruzzi 
wanted to be great—his subject did not m tke 
him great, but he made the subject great. W ith 
such a feeling in his planning of elevations, 
coupled with the finest of detail and moulding, 
they had nearly all the qualities which made a 
great architect, and so far as he had oppor- 
tunities afforded him he rose to them without 
exception. Sir H. Howorth had said a great 
deal which was interesting especially what he 
remarked about the condition of Rome in the 
Middle Ages. In many ways the great cilies 
of the world repeated themselves, and he sap 
posed that London now was to the Scotchman 
what Rome was to the Florentines and the 
Sienis—they all flocked to it. In Rvme there 
was everything that was beautiful. He was 
hoping that the day would come when . 
would recognise that London was to the 
English the home of art. . t 
Col. Prendergast said he agreed with mos 
of what had been said by the last speaker. 
What they had to judge Peruzzi by, — 
generally, was the Palace Massimi, — ¥ 
thought it showed that he was a — 
Alberti. They were both mathematicians . 
the first class, and they saw in every ~ - 
their works that that was the case, coup : 
with the extraordinary facility they on 
unearthing and measuring ancient work : ne 
Roman period. These two things — "ihe 
school in the very earliest period 7 bers 
Renaissance which produced a_ prolo 





effect on the future of that style of architec- 
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turein Europe. He believed it was Mr. Fer- 
gusson who acknowledged that St. Peter’s at 
Rome and all the great churches of that style 
had been originally evolved from the works of 
Alberti. There was no doubt that the minds 
of Alberti and Peruzzi ran in the same groove, 
and Peruzzi, say what people may, had left his 
mark on the great church of St. Peter’s at 
Rome which could never be obliterated. It 
was of extreme importance that the rising 
eneration of architects in this country should 
not be misled. Fifty years ago there was a 
fatal tradition that led people to despise and 
almost to hate the style of architecture 
which was embodied in St. Peter’s in 
Rome, and St. Paul’sin London. To his horror 
and astonishment he took up the Fournal afew 
weeks ago, and found an article, written by. 
one who had evidently derived his opinions 
from this erroneous view of fifty years ago, 
and, what was more, the editor of the Yournal 
was threatening them with some more of that 
kind of thing. It was of the utmost im- 
portance, in his opinion, that the erroneous 
estimate of the work of St. Peter’s should be 
absolutely obliterated and got rid of. It was 
of the highest importance that the rising 
architect should be able to realise what that 
work meant. There was no doubt that 
people were beginning to learn the value of 
this great Renaissance building, and it was 
desirable to understand the change of public 
opinion in this matter. He had with him the 
remarks of John Richard Green, one of the 
‘sost cultivated men of the time, who visited 
Rome (I am speaking of the author of “The 
History of the English People”’), and, notwith- 
standing this old and erroneous tradition which 
surrounded him, this is what he said about it :— 
“You would have smiled to see me in St. 
Peter’s, and owning myself in the wrong. I 
went prepared with all sorts of charges against 
the facade, and it deserves every one of them. 
So, too, I had a pocketful of faults to find with 
the inside until I entered. From that.moment, 
except the waste of the side aisles, I could see 
none. No interior of a great church ever so 
satisfied my conditions of taste before. It 
conveyed the impression of its size, and yet 
size only lent grandeur to its beauty; and 
seen as I saw it, full of light and colour, there 
was a pervading joy and lightsomeness amidst 
all its peaceful quiet which I have never felt 
elsewhere. It was such a sweet bit of irony, 
this finding in the chief church of what people 
call dark bigotry and obscure mysteries the 
brightest and least mysterious Christian 
sanctuary ever seen.” Such is the change of 
public opinion with which the architect of 
this new century has to reckon. Moreover, 
he must not despise the works of these giants 
of the Renaissance. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

Mr. Bedford, in reply, said he was very 
much impressed with Sir Henry Howorth’s 
words in which he said that he believed in a 
more personal study of the architectural work 
of the Renaissance. That view was also 
expressed by Professor Pite. It wasa feeling 
he had had for a great many years, and it was 
really the feeling which prompted him to 
make a study of Peruzzi. It was about twelve 
years ago now since he spent some consider- 
able time in Siena, and he was much impressed 
with what he saw there of Peruzzi’s work, and 
afterwards he went to Rome and other towns 
in Italy, and saw still finer works by Peruzzi, 
and he thought it would be interesting to study 
is life and to get to know something more 
og him, and he thought it was a most excel- 
ent way to study architecture. If anybody 
— take the trouble to take up the lives of 
= architects and study all their works, he 
— it would be a most interesting study. 
ith regard to the Greek studies which Pro- 
oes Pite spoke of and asked where Peruzzi 
ae Peruzzi himself spoke of the 
br which they were digging up in Rome, 
nd many of the masterpieces of which were 
Greek origin. There was no doubt that 

bm studied them minutely. 

‘ . Chairman announced that the next 
Gold ne would be held on March 3, when the 
there coe for 1902 would be elected and 
it was h € a photographic exhibition, and 

oped that Sir Benjamin Stone would 





wb ap ang They would also consider a letter 
asked — Abatement Society, which had 


r co-operation, and in which it was 
arged that members of th 
might join the Society. a en 


he Proceedings then terminated. 


Professor F. M. Simpson, President of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society, was specially 
elected to the Fellowship of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects at the meeting of the 
Institute Council last Monday. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the 
Architectural Association was held on Friday 
evening last week in the Meeting-room of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, No. 9, 
Conduit-street, Regent-street, Mr. W. H. Seth- 
Smith, President, in the chair. 

The minutes and some nominations having 
been read, Messrs. P. W. G. Rudhall, C. K. 
Roe, and B. Drummond were elected mem- 
bers of the Association. ; 

Mr. H. P. G. Maule, Hon. Secretary, proposed 
a vote of thanks to Professor Beresford Pite 
for allowing members to visit Christ Church, 
Brixton-road, on February 1. This having 
been agreed to, 

The Chairman announced the following 
additions to the New Premises Fund, 7.c.— 
Messrs. Arthur Harston, 3/. 3s. ; H. D. Wil:in- 
son, 2/. 2s.; H. J. Potter, 14. Is.; and T. R. 
Hooper, IJ. Is. 

The Chairman also announced that a meet- 
ing of the Discussion Section would be held 
on the 21st inst., when Mr. F. C. Eden would 
read a paper entitled “The Organ : its Proper 
Position and Architectural Treatment.” 

Mr. R. S. Balfour, Hon. Secretary, announced 
the following donations to the Library :— 
“Sketches from France and Italy,” by W. E. 
Nesfield, presented to the Day School by Mr. 
Arnold Mitchell; and the Post Office Direc- 
tory for 1902, presented to the office by Mr. 
W. G. B. Lewis. <A vote of thanks to the 
donors having been agreed to, 

Miss Ethel Charles read the following paper, 
entitled, 





“A Plea for Women Practising Architecture.” 


I appear before you to-night with a certain 
amount of diffidence, as the subject under 
discussion is not of my own choosing, and I 
fear I cannot do it justice. The title, to start 
with, is somewhat misleading. The dictionary 
sdys : Plea means a lame excuse or apology. 
Now I do not propose to offer any lame 
excuses or apologies, all of which would be 
unnecessary under the circumstances. I shall 
merely bring to your notice some facts relative 
to woman and architecture, with most of 
which you are doubtless already familiar. 
Then again, the title seems to suggest that I 
am conscious of a feeling against women 
architects, and since I read the paper before 
your Association, it further implies that I 
believe such hostility is to be found amongst 
your ranks. Now I wish it to be clearly 
understood that I disclaim both of these 
assumptions. Doubtless your committee had 
their thoughts directed to the choice of 
this subject by the knowledge of the existence 
of this feeling ; but, personally, | have never 
met it. No one has ever maintained before 
me that a woman should not practise as an 
architect, and if this view is held, I venture to 
think it can only be held by those outside 
the profession, who are consequently not 
acquainted with the functions, powers, and 
responsibilities of an architect. 

Since you are members of the profession, it 
seems superfluous to address you on the 
subject, as you must know better than any one 
what are the qualifications necessary for the 
exercise of the same, and therefore know. 
better than any one that it is not a case of man 
or woman being best fitted to practise this 
art, but that it is entirely a case of personal 


capacity. 
In a back number of the British Architect 1 
came across the following remark :—‘‘ Whether 


women, asa whole,‘are fitted to take up the 
profession of architecture we hold somewhat 
strong and, it may be, conservative views— 
views which we do not think it would serve 
any useful purpose to discuss.” I hope very 
much that some one present holds similar 
strong and conservative views, and that he will 
be kind enough to express them to-night, as I 
may tell you the subject was selected by your 
committee as being a peculiarly useful and 
suitable one. 

It would be a bold man who would assert 
that “‘ women as a whole” are fitted to take up 
the profession, considering sofew women have 
turned their thoughts in its direction ; but it 
would be a still bolder man who would assert 





that men, as a whole, are fitted to take up the 
profession, vide the enormities that are daily 
committed by men in the name of architecture. 
I repeat, it is nota case of men versus women ; 
it is a case of individual capability and 
aptitude. 

_However, there are some people, we dre 
given to understand, who do maintain that 
woman, per se, is unsuited for practising our 
art. Wherein the weak point lies we shall, nu 
doubt, discover in the course of the evening ; 
but as far as I can judge it lies outside the 
woman, and is not a defect inherent in her. 
I suppose the reason why woman should not 
practise architecture is because, except in one 
or two isolated cases, she has not practised it 
hitherto ; and this is no reason at all. 

The same objection is brought forward every 
time that women have attempted to enlarge 
their sphere of action, and yet yearly new 
proofs are given that intellectually women can, 
at least in many cases, hold their own with 
men. The results of- University examinations 
show it; members of the medical profession 
testify to it; the legal profession numbers 
women in its. ranks, both in France and in 
America, though up till now in England 
women have only been allowed to study for, 
but not to practise at, the Bar. “Let them 
study by all means,” the conservatives say, 
“but draw the line at practice.” And what is 
the use of instruction, I ask you, if it is to be 
turned to no purpose? What is study without 
an object? Knowledge without application ? 
It is simply creating wants without granting 
the power of satisfying them. Living is not 
learning, but applying what one has learnt. 

If, then, it is granted that woman is intel- 
lectually capable of wrestling with the prob- 
lems of architecture, are we to suppose that 
she is physically incapable of carrying on the 
work entailed? It were unreasonable to say 
her strength is not equal to the task when we 
see what women actually do in this country. 
Take chainmakers, for instance. Hundreds of 
women are employed in the very heavy work 
of chain making, a most arduous trade, and 
you must remember how twoor three years ago 
certain philanthropists were anxious that legisla- 
tion should put a stop to this, as they asserted, 
the work was too great a strain for a woman. 
This intervention only resulted in the Home 
Secretary being besieged by indignant deputa- 
tions of these same women, all protesting their 
competence and defiantly baring their muscular 
arms as evidence of the strength on which 
they prided themselves. Then, again, our 
agricultural labourers are not by along way 
all men. In harvest time, when the work re- 
quires to be got through with all speed, women 
are called upon to labour side by side with 
their husbands and brothers ; they toil from 
earliest dawn to latest twilight, through all the 
burning heat of the early autumn day, and, so 
far from succumbing to this exposure, they 
weather it with the best of the men and live to 
seventy and eighty years of age. Now the 
bodily fatigue an architect must be prepared to 
undergo cannot be compared to the physical 
strain our women endure when employed as 
field farers or as chainmakers. 

I do not mean to make light of the arduous- 
ness of the profession. The mere study of 
architecture involves a great deal of physical 
as well as mental strain, and since practice 
means the continuance of study and added to 
this responsibility, the profession is certainly 
not one to be adopted by the physically feeble. 
But women are not all physically feeble, any 
more than men are all physically strong. You 
have heard of architects—men—breaking 
down through overwork, but you would not 
for that reason say that all men are unfitted to 
practise the profession. I have never heard of 
a woman architect breaking down, but neither 
do I assert that all women are fitted to practise 
architecture. 

Those who base their objections to women 
architects on the fact that they are an innova- 
tion, and therefore to be suppressed, will fling 
their prejudices and fears to the winds when 
what is now an innovation comes to bea re- 
cognised institution. Already in America one 
town has a lady for a consulting architect, and 
we are given to understand that her designs 
for schools, prisons, and railway stations com- 
pare favourably with other similar works in 
the country. — 

But there are some opponents who are more 
specific in their objections, and it is with these 
we must now deal. Their objections really 
arise from an imperiect knowledge o what an 





architect is. Thee is a general idea afloat 
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that architects “make plans” and climb 
ladders, but beyond these two accomplish- 
ments nothing certain seems to be known. 
The former occupation is acknowledged to be 
quite a legitimate one for a woman, provided 
she have the necessary gifts, but the latter 
cannot be countenanced for a moment, even 
though she may be sufficiently courageous to 
attempt it, and can be trusted not to lose her 
head on the scaffolding. As far as I can 
gather, it is not the climbing that is objected 
to, but the fact that she may be scen climbing 
a ladder. Therein lies the difficulty. No less 
an architect than Wren shows us a way round, 
if not over, it. The famous Duchess of Marl- 
borough informs us Wren ‘was content to 
be dragged up in a basket three or four times 
a week to the top of St. Paul’s, and at great 
hazard, for 200/. a year.” No one could object 
to a woman being hoisted up in a basket any 
more than they could object to her making 
use of the more conventional elevator. Climb- 
ing aladder is condemned as unwomanly, but 
so was riding a bicycle or being seen on the 
top of an omnibus not so very long ago, and 
yet all are now seemingly reconciled to these 
unwomanly practices. Besides, the ladder 
question could only be raised by persons who 
are in ignorance of the portion of a lifetime 
that an architect spends upon a ladder, and, as 
this is so infinitesimal, itis unworthy of con- 
sideration. 

But, besides the objector to innovation and 
the objector to ladder-climbing, there is the 
man who has dealt personally with architects 
as their client, and who knows very definitely 
what an architect is and what he expects from 
him. He must bea thoroughly artistic, scien- 
tific, and practical man. He must be able to 
design at all possible speed a convenient, 
durable, and beautiful building of any one of 
the three groups into which buildings may be 
roughly classified—domestic, ecclesiastical, and 
civil. He must have an intimate and familiar 
knowledge of every material and every trade 
employed in the realising of the said building, 
in order that none but the best of its kind and 
the best of technical skill may be employed. 
He must be a master of scientific construction, 
in order to prevent waste of time, material, 
and money. He must keep all accounts re- 
lating to the work, bear in mind the interests 
of client and contractor, and manage every- 
thing without allowing any friction to come 
about between the different parties concerned. 
This list is not complete ; I have mentioned 
but a few of the functions required by an 
employer of his architect. For the sake of 
argument we will suppose that they appear to 
offer just so many obstacles to a woman follow- 
ing the profession, 

I use the word “profession” because it 
covers more requirements than art, craft, or 
faculty, and though it has been weighed and 
found wanting, it appears to be the word in 
most general use when connected with the 
practice of architecture. 

To succeed in architecture one must be, as I 
have said, artistic, scientific, and practical in 
business matters; that is to say, success is 
largely a matter of natural gifts, education, and 
experience. Now, who will assert that the 
necessary gifts are not and cannot be possessed 
by woman; that she does not receive the 
requisite general education, and that experi- 
ence may not be acquired by her as well as by 
man. 

Let us look first at the <esthetic side of the 
question. Architecture has been defined as 
good construction inspired by an artistic 
motive or by the instinct of the beautiful. Now 
this instinct of the beautiful, or, as the French 
put it better, ce sentiment du bean, is as a rule 
more strongly developed in the woman. 
Nearly every woman is more or less impres- 
sionable, that is, she is an artist by tempera- 
ment. Her taste will lead her instinctively and 
intuitively to a result which a man will reach 
by a series of criticisms and rea-onings. He 
sees the truth, she feels it. The beautiful is 
attained by both, what matter if the paths they 
follow are different. 

In most cases (outside the profession, be it 
understood) who is it who cares to be sur- 
rounded by beautiful objects and attempts as 
far as is possible to make the home a thing of 
beauty? It is certainly not the average man, 
who so long as he is comfortable cares little 
for the appearance of his surroundings. It 
follows, then, that it must be the woman, who 
will cheerfully sacrifice even comfort to her 

conception of beauty, if any choice have to be 
made between the two. 


Some people go so far as to say that a 
woman must necessarily know how to plan 
a house better than a man, because her house- 
hold duties suggest to her the wants and 
requirements that must be met. We do not 
agree with this view. The best housekeeper 
in the world may have most definite ideas as to 
what she requires, but she will not produce a 
plan, that is the suitable disposition of spaces, 
till she have learned what rules and precepts 
must be obeyed in planning a house. And 
these rules, being all based upon common 
sense and obvious reasoning, are as patent to 
men as they are to women. 

We must not, however, lose sight of the fact 
that the influence of woman in domestic archi- 
tecture has been felt ever since the progress of 
social relations made her the equal instead 
of the slave of men. Woman’s position in a 
country is the surest sign of the social 
progress in that country, and it was in the 
sixteenth century, when women began to be 
respected ‘as a whole,” and not in individual 
instances, that domestic architecture regained 
its prominence. It was when a woman ruled 
this country, and by her personality influ- 
enced many, that castles, cathedrals, and col- 
leges—-buildings designed for men by men— 
ceased to be the most important architectural 
objects erected. Elizabeth’s reign is remark- 
able for the number of radical changes which 
took place, and in no direction was the change 
so marked as in architecture. 

At the time when, under James’s rule, the 
Scotch were dwelling in fortresses about as 
comfortable as a Norman keep, the English 
under Elizabeth were vieing with each other 
as to who should build the most roomy, most 
convenient, and most beautiful houses. It is 
noteworthy that the great Queen spent nota 
penny herself in the interest of building, but 
she gave her noblemen much moral support, 
encouraging them to spend their thousands in 
erecting palaces worthy of receiving her asa 
guest. One of the most indefatigable builders 
of that time whose name has come down to us 
was a woman, Elizabeth of Hardwicke. Of 
the “three most elegant seats that were ever 
raised by one hand,” so says her biographer, 
only Hardwicke Hall remains, and judging 
from its monotonous symmetry and extrava- 
gant window-space, we have, it seems, little 
cause to regret old Chatsworth and Oldcotes. 
Besides her three country seats, this lady left 
“stately almshouses for twelve poor people” 
in Derby, and personally superintended the 
construction of “a splendid mural monu- 
ment”? to her own memory in All Saints’ 
Church, Derby. Her biographer, alluding 
to her passion for building, describes her as 
“a woman of a masculine understanding and 
conduct ; proud, furious, selfish, and unfeel- 
ing.” Apparently we are to gather that these 
unattractive qualities, pride, violence, and 
egoism, go hand in hand with a masculine 
understanding. If, as Hardwick shows, she 
lacked artistic feeling, she was, on the other 
hand, a thoroughly practical woman. Of the 
four husbands she outlived, three were wealthy 
men who were able to supply her with the 
means of indulging in her favourite pursuit. 

In France, where women stand out more 
prominently than in England, and during the 
early Renaissance, when they were most con- 
spicuous even as politicians, warriors, and 
poets, we find them occupied with building at 
an earlier date thanathome. Marie de Pierre- 
Vive, Dame du Perron, one of the ladies of the 
household of Catherine de Medicis, was offici- 
ally associated with Philibert de 1’Orme during 
the erection of the Tuileries. In 1566 her 
name stands among the list of “MM. les 
Surintendants des Bastiments du Roy,” and it 
is interesting to note that where she and 
de l’Orme signed papers together, Dame du 
Perron’s name comes first. Her Royal mistress 
was another woman of “a masculine under- 
standing,” and insisted on her own plans being 
used for her palace. De Orme writes to her 
“Lequel Palays je conduis de votre Grace 
suivant les dispositions, mesures et commande- 
ment qu’il vous a plait m’en faire.” 

But however artistic a woman may be, her 
natural gifts alone will not suffice any more 
than will those of a man, without study 
and direction. Art has its restrictions and. its 
limitations, which must be recognised and 
appreciated if truth and nature are to be our 
guides ; and architecture is particularly re- 
stricted and limited in theory and in practice. 
In theory it is bound by those rules of art 
inspired by taste based on traditions, and by 
those rules of science which can be demon- 





strated by invariable and absolute formulz. 
And in practice it is limited by structural con. 
ditions, which, if neglected, result in the 
collapse of the building ; it is limited by the 
physical properties of material, by the climate 
by the habits and necessities of the moment. - 

Study of aesthetic rules produces fine 
designs, and study of scientific laws produces 
fine construction. Construction demands a 
knowledge of the principles of mathematics, 
besides a knowledge of the properties of build. 
ing materials.. Now, mathematics involve logic 
or the science of reasoning correctly, and 
hitherto logic has been held to be the peculiar 
inheritance of man as opposed to woman, It 
may be freely granted that among uneducated 
women, possibly a larger proportion are more 
illogical in their every-day conclusions than 
among an equal number of uneducated men; 
but it by no means follows from this that the 
brain of the average’ woman of education js 
less capable of mastering the science of logic 
than that of the average man of education, 
Now, we are only discussing cultivated 
women, and all reference to the unculti- 
vated and illogical class is beside the 
question. That logic can be mastered 
is proved by the successful results achieved 
by women at the Universities, where 
they show peculiar aptitude for the 
science of mathematics, the numbers who 
devote themselves to this study being great, 
out of all proportion to those who select other 
schools or triposes. Again, at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, where the architectural course 
includes, besides an immense variety of other 
subjects, a very high standard of mathematical 
ability, a woman, an American, has lately had 
the honour of carrying off the Premier Prix 
over the heads of her brother students. 

But pure mathematics are of little use with- 
out familiarity with the properties of building 
materials, and this familiarity, it is argued, can 
only be gained by a technical knowledge of 
the trades employed in building. In the Middle 
Ages the-architect was only distinguished from 
the workman by conspicuous natural gifts and 
greater skill in technique ; he who was most 
tamiliar with his materials produced the finest 
designs. The workshop was then the training- 
ground for the embryo architect, and doubtless 
would have proved a rough school for a 
woman. But now, however much the fact 
may be deplored, most of the architect's work 
is produced in an office, and not in a work- 
shop, and is due more to his _ inteilectual 
activity than to his manual skill in any trade. 
If, then, good design depends upon the proper 
use of material, and this use may only be 
learnt through handling it, how comes it that 
fine designs are produced by men who are in 
no way fitted to work with such material, 
and that, on the other hand, most of the 
builders who dispense with the services 
of an architect, and many of whom are 
skilled in one or more trades, produce crude 
results which, though they strive after, fail to 
realise architectural effect? The answer 1s 
simple. It is largely a matter of education and 
preparation which enables the sharpened 
intelligence to grasp more readily the 
principles of technical skill. This general 
education is indispensable to architectural 
study, and since there is but slight difference 
now-a-days in the course of education pursued 
by men and women, I cannot see that the 
absence of workshop training should now-a- 
days hamper a woman more than it does a man. 
Do not mistake my meaning. Education can- 
not create the gift of design, for designers, like 
poets, are born not made; but it fosters and 
encourages this gift and calls out the highest 
faculties when they do exist in the student. No 
amount of training will make the deaf and 
dumb to sing ; but, for all that, training 15 1n- 
valuable, not to say essential, to a singer who 
means to do his voice justice. If 1 may 
allowed a misquotation :— 


“ Books, gowns, degrees will leave a fool a fool, 
But designs are best when the designer's been 
to school.” 


Granted, then, that woman is fully competent 
as far as the zesthetic and scientific sides of the 
profession are concerned, there remains the 
economic side to be considered. This covers 
all the business transactions that take place 
between the architect, client and contractor, 
and involves the exercising of a large _— 
of tact in order to make matters run smoot y- 
Without tact a business man will not g0 rt 
and this indispenable quality seems universal y 
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to woman than to man. In France, every 


woman is born a business man, and her taste 
is never questioned, whereas in England it is 
the exception to find a man who combines 
artistic talents with business qualities. 

The stumbling-block in the business seems 
jo be that the architect is responsible for the 
quality of the work done and so has to oversee 
and direct the workmen, This, for some 
reason, is supposed to be beyond the powers 
of a woman; I am told it is objected, she 
cannot use the necessary amount of strong 
language to keep the workmen up to the mark. 
But surely there are other ways of enforcing 
your will than through the medium of un- 
seemly language. There is not one man in 
twenty who has realised that gentleness may 
beaforce. A man will boast of his want of 
self-control ; he fiatters himself that abusive 
language shows him to be a man of strong 
character, a master ; he would count himself 
less manly were he less violent, and yet you 
must confess that some of the gentlest men 
you know happen to be those who always get 
their own way and compel people to carry out 
their wishes whether they will or no. St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, one of the finest examples of 
Renaissance work we have in England, is a 
living example of what workmen can produce 
without the stimulus of abuse. Wren had the 
“ungodly custom of swearing” in such 
abhorrence that he posted up an order to the 
effect that, upon sufficient proof, the clerk of 
the works should dismiss any labourer guilty 
of this crime, and further that “if any master 
working by task shall not upon admonition 
reform this profanation among his apprentices, 
servants, and labourers, it shall be construed 
his fault, and he shall be liable to be censured 
by the Commissioners.” Besides, swearing at 
one’s subordinates is really not as fashionable 
asit used to be. In the Army and the Navy, 
where formerly the slightest order was accom- 
panied by a volley of oaths, the change is 
strongly marked, and the officer who now so 
far forgets himself as to swear at his men lays 
himself open to a severe reprimand from those 
who are of superior rank to that which he 
holds. 

I think I have touched upon most of the 
points which might be brought forward as: 
objections to women practising architecture, 
and I trust we shall all be agreed that the 
obstacles are more imaginary than real. But 
there is one other point I ought to refer to 
before closing, and that is the “new style” 
some people are clamouring for. Since 
women began to study architecture it has 
been suggested that they may supply this 
pretended want, but as yet there has been 
little to warrant the conjecture that the fresh 
inspiration will come from that quarter. 
Women make intelligent interpreters and pas- 
sionate disciples, but, to judge from the testi- 
mony of bygone centuries, their power stops 
short at creation. It may be wrong to assume 
that woman is totally wanting in inventive- 
ness, and it may all be a question of 
upbringing and training. Hitherto men have 
always led the way, for the race is to 
the swift and the battle to the strong, and men 
have been the swift and the strong since 
Women's upbringing taught them only de- 
pendence and reliance, and in no way fostered 
originality. But now-a-days women are ex- 
pected to think and act for themselves, and 
this self-dependence and _ self-reliance may 
Prove to be the generating spark which will 
Muse to activity the originality and creative 
power which, tor all we know to the contrary, 
may have long lain dormant within them. 

But in any case this want of creative faculty 
— not hamper a woman architect. Archi- 
— 1s a logical art, and no change has 
2 en place in it without a very obvious reason, 
tees no reason can be adduced for 
tig and capricious designs, such produc- 
wane grotesque and not architectural. The 
tea architects are not distinguished for 
rrr of invention so much as for careful 
theie bestowed on the smallest details of 
the f ork, and women, “as a whole,” possess 
the — of worrying out details so small that 
toe <n are apt to escape the attention of the 

[pp arprogen mind of men. 

. 0 not stop now you may go away with 
itted eression. that I consider <n 
nothin © practise architecture than men, and 
Ma 8 could be. further from my thoughts. 
beset concluding, repeat what I said at the 
of men <a my paper, that it is not a question 
case of th sus women, but that it is entirely a 

€ capacity of the individual. 
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they must all congratulate Miss Charles upon 
her admirable paper and the admirable manner 
in which she had delivered it. 

Mr. Arnold Mitchell, in proposing a hearty 
vote of thanks, said Miss Charles had pre- 
sented her case so clearly and fairly that she 
went a long way to disarm criticism ; at the 
same time, they were there to discuss the 
paper, and Miss Charles would be the last to 
complain if the views which they might give 
expression to were different from those which 
she held. He had been struck by one remark 
in the paper, z.c., “ Art has its limitations.” So 
had sex. lt was all very well to deal in 
generalities, but of course it was the smaller 
matters which they were concerned with 
in dealing with this problem—for undoubtedly 
it was a very serious problem, and one which 
was likely more and more to become a press- 
ing and burning one, /.c., this problem of sex 
and of the woman taking up work which the 
man up to the present had been accustomed to 
consider his own particular province. What 
did one mean exactly by “the limitation of 
sex’? It wasa difficult thing to define, but take 
an illustration from actual practice. The archi- 
tect had to deal on the one hand with his client 
and on the other with his builder. The archi- 
tect, in dealing with his client took that client’s 
instruction, prepared the scheme in accordance 
with his client’s wishes, and gave all the 
thought and skill to the work of which he was 
capable ; so far he could go with Miss Charles 
in saying that, given equal education and 
natural ability there is no reason why a man 
should do better than a woman; but there 
were other people to deal with besides the 
client. There was the contractor, for instance, 
and it seemed to him that it was here that the 
limitations of sex came in. A woman archi- 
tect would have to go to a building that she 
was carrying out, and she might have to reject 
material, perhaps. Now, however much we 
might disagree with the point of view, it was 
a most difficult thing under such circumstances 
for a man to take orders from a woman, more 
particularly when there may be an honest differ- 
ence ofopinion. All nature in the man seemed 
to resent accepting such orders, and with all 
the tact in the world difficulties, which he 
thought were insuperable, would occur in the 
actual carrying out of the work. One might 
crystallise this point of view by saying that 
women might do designing work as well as 
men, but that the execution of the work was 
outside their powers. Even if one eliminated 
the contractor, with the inevitable dealings with 
the foremen and with men, it was impossible 
to conceive circumstances under which a 
woman could always be successful in those 
dealings, and without continuous success 
she could not hope to make a_ success 
of her practice. No doubt there were 
other views to be brought forward, but 
beyond this question of the limitations of sex 
he did not see that they need go. It 
required much thought and preparation to be 
enabled to discuss properly the question raised 
by a paper which had been thought out so 
carefully. There was one point, however, 
that he might refer to, and he thought that 
most of them would be in agreement with 
what he had to say. It was in reference to 
the bogey Miss Charles had set up only to 
knock down: the bogey of strong language. 
He had had twenty-three years of architectural 
experience, and he had never, either as assis- 
tant or in his own practice, or acting with 
other architects, heard a single word of strong 
language—that was to say, swearing—used in 
condemning materials or in dealing with 
men. It wasa bogey of Miss Charles’ inven- 
tion, but it ought never to have been put up. 
They must all of them have felt it tobe a great 
pleasure to listen to such an admirable paper, 
and they must all heartily thank Miss Charles 
for the trouble she had taken and the courage 
she had shown (for it did want courage to 
address a body of men on a subject such as 
this, where some opposition might not un- 
reasonably be expected. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said it was not often that they heard 
such an excellent paper delivered with so much 
sense and understanding. Miss Charles had 
certainly taught them a lesson in delivery, and 
she had shown that a woman could be, 
at any rate, thorough ; and if she had shown 
nothing else she had distinctly shown that 
a woman could beat a man very often in 
thoroughness. Whether it was due to cricket, 





football, billiards, and perhaps smoking, he did 


The Chairman, in inviting discussion, said 
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not know, but men, as a rule, did not seem to 
be so serious as women, and the success of 
women in some directions had shown that men 
must look out if they were not to be left 
behind. Whatever woman took up she seemed 
to put her whole soul into, and men did not 
always seem to do the same. Miss Charles 
said that men were responsible for a vast 
amount of ugliness all round us; that was 
perfectly true, he was sorry to say, but Miss 
Charles had not shown, for she could not, that 
if women architects were in the same pro- 
portion to men architects, there would be 
any less ugliness in architecture. That 
remained to be proved. At all events, Miss 
Charles had made out a very good case for 
allowing women to try what they could do. 
As to the question of strong language, he was 
glad that Mr. Mitchell had heard so little of it, 
but that was not the experience of all of them ; 
in any case, he thought Miss Charles scored a 
point in saying that persuasiveness was often 
quite as effective as anything else, and in his 
opinion it was not at all necessary for violent 
language to be used when one went on to the 
works, It was not easy, however, to imagine 
how a woman was to deal with a difficult con- 
tractor. Perhaps it would prove to be quite an 
easy matter, but as it was hard enough for a 
man to do so sometimes, it would seem to be stil 
more difficult for a woman to overcome that 
difficulty. .Of course, a woman had sometimes 
to deal with a cantankerous cook, and a can- 
tankerous cook was as difficult to manage, 
perhaps, as a cantankerous contractor ; but, 
still, the fact remained that women, asa rule, 
could not bring themselves to put their foot 
on a cockroach, and how could they then 
be expected to put their foot down upon 
a contractor when it was necessary? As to 
climbing ladders, it might be that women 
could do so as easily as they rode bicycles, but 
we were certainly not used to seeing women 
climbing ladders. That might be old-fashioned, 
and we might get used to the innovation, but, in 
any case, it was essential that a practising archi- 
tect, whether man or woman, had to get about 
the building. In a large work the clerk of 
works might be looked to to do a lot of that 
getting about, but on a small building on which 
a clerk of works could not be afforded, the 
architect ought to do it. A man _ could 
easily do so, could a woman? He did not 
know whether it would be possible or desirable 
to provide a basket for her always in place of 
the ladder. But even if a woman escaped the 
scaffold business, there was the awful problem 
or prospect of matrimony, which upset so 
many plans and calculations. A woman took 
up some pursuit or profession with a light 
heart and made great preparations by study 
and hard work, and then this business of 
matrimony came along and upset everything. 
If a woman architect thought she could carry 
on her practice as well after as before marriage 
he was afraid she would find she could not— 
that was if things were to be done as they were 
now. Asa woman was expected to look after 
her house—of course that might be considered 
an unreasonable expectation ; but so long as it 
was expected, he did not see how she could, if 
an architect, look after her practice as well: 
either house or practice would haveto be given 
up, or both would go to the dogs. He sup- 
posed that Miss Charles would agree that 
when a woman married it was one of her 
duties—he did not know whether it was her 
first duty—to keep a more or less happy home 
over her husband’s head, and he was afraid 
that if she looked after builders and climbed 
scaffolds her husband would be made some- 
what uncomfortable. Another little difficulty 
which appealed to him somewhat was what a 
woman architect would do if she had to travel 
a long distance to attend a work—say to 
Ireland or Scotland. She would have to put 
up at little inns, and would that be agreeable 
to her? And was she to take a chaperon with 
her or not? And would she mind driving 
across country (as a man architect frequently 
did) with a mere man driver ? Was she to do 
this, and, if not, would she be thought foolish 
for not doing so ? 

Mr. R. H. Weymouth, in supporting the 
vote of thanks, added his testimony to the 
excellence of the paper, and to the way it was 
read, but, he said, he did not think the paper 
had carried conviction. He thought Mr. 
Mitchell had indicated how far it was possible 
for a woman to go in work, and he (the 
speaker) held very strongly that it was undesir- 

le for a lady architect to superintend work 





gnerally. At the same time with regard to 
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office work and designing and planning, it was 
quite possible that such work could be done 
admirably by women, and he saw no objection 
to that. Miss Charles, in her reference to the 
thoroughness with which women went into 
detail, seemed to suggest how far a woman 
might practise architecture, i.¢., in the smaller 
matters connected with house-planning— 
matters like cupboards, fireplaces, dressers, 
kitchen and scullery arrangements generally ; 
all the matters, in short, where minutiz were 
necessary, for they had an aptitude in 
that direction which was unquestioned. All 
architects knew, especially in connexion with 
early practice, how difficult it was to satisfy 
the lady client in such matters as dressers, 
cupboards, and things like that—things which 
helped to make a house comfortable—and often 
the arrangement of such matters was left to 
the builder, who did the work badly, and the 
architect got the responsibility for it. In all 
that sort of work, which did not necessitate 
going upon a building in its rough and un- 
couth state, or climbing ladders and scaffolds, 
&c., there was an admirable field for the 
lady architect, and in: that sphere she would, 
as arule, be better able to do the work than 
men. Decorative work, and inside details and 
finishings, which fell into the hands of archi- 
tects, and which a great many men did not 
know how to do properly, could very well be 
left to women. He felt that the “rough and 
tumble” of life was for man, and that the more 
refined and less arduous work, in the main, 
was for women. As to women who did chain 
work and other laborious work, the sooner that 
was altered the better. Though it might be old- 
fashioned, he did not think that women should 
be called upon to do such work. He did not 
think there need be any clashing in a division 
such as he had suggested of architectural work. 
Mr. Butler Wilson, having congratulated the 
Jecturer on her paper, said they were in the 
habit of hearing in that room that there was a 
aifference between building and architecture. 
He was of opinion that, fully to carry out the 
duties of an architect in the highest sense, it 
was impossible for any one man to cover the 
whole of the ground. The same fact had been 
shown in medicine and other professions, and 
it had been gradually proved in architecture, as 
they saw around them. They found one man 
building asylums, and another man building 
houses of such a character as to fill the asylums, 
He always thought, in regard to the interest of 
women in architecture, that if there was one 
department in which woman might come in as 
a specialist it surely was in domestic work. 
The several apartments of a house were very 
often designed with the idea, he supposed, of 
being left to the builder to finish off, and the 
furniture, &c., which should be artistic and 
elevating in its tendency, was often selected 
without any such consideration. Any of them 
who had had much to do with housework knew 
that there were occasions when they not only 
selected the pictures for a man’s house, and even 
paid for them, but they bought and fixed his 
furniture and ornaments for him, and, in short, 
they made what they felt was a home when 
they left it—they often felt it was a home to 
them, but how often was it a home to the 
owner? It was often a very uncomfortable 
place. Now, a woman “architect” might very 
well take the place of a manin such matters 
and be more successful, for, having more 
leisure than a man, as she probably would, she 
could consult the client more, and not only get 
to know his wishes, but could make sugges- 
tions, and might, in that way, gradually improve 
the taste of the public in matters of design. 
There was a field for the lady architect or lady 
decorator ; he was rather inclined to think that 
decoration was the largest part of architecture. 
Mr. H. P. G. Maule, having referred to the 
lucid and logical character of Miss Charles‘ 
paper, said it seemed to him that the whole 
point of the matter was summed up by what 
Miss Charles said, 7.¢., “It is not a case of man 
or woman being best fitted to practise this 
art, but it is entirely a case of personal 
capacity” ; and soit was. If any woman had 
a desire and a feeling to “scorn delights and 
live laborious days,” why should she not? If 
she had a desire to practise architecture and a 
wish to see if she could overcome a fractious 
and disagreeable builder, why should she not ? 
If they tried and failed, they would drop out, 
for success came, as a rule, only to those who 
had capacity. But by all means let them have 
the opportunity of trying what they could do. 
John Stuart Millsaid, “ Institutions, books, edu- 
vation, society, all go on training human 


beings for the old long after the new has 
come: much more when it is only coming.” 
Do not let that be the reproach against archi- 
tects, though he thought there would be less 
likelihood of that reproach being necessary 
after the paper they had listened to that 
evening. As an Association he thought they 
might be congratulated on being the first body 
in this country representing architecture before 
which a paper by a lady had been read. To 
open up the study of architecture to women, 
and to give them an equal opportunity with 
men, was not only justice, but it doubled the 
chance of finding those who could do good 
work. As Miss Charles said, there were a 
great many men who did not do good work, 
and no doubt there would be many women 
who would do the same if they practised archi- 
tecture, but the chance of getting good work 
was doubled, and for that reason alone the 
opportunity should be given to women to 
practise architecture. 

Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith said that Miss 
Charles had looked at the matter from the 
right point of view, viz., that in so far asa 
woman was intellectually fit to do architectural 
work, she should be allowed to do it, and that 
in her own way. Miss Charles did not say 
that every woman was qualified to be an archi- 
tect, and while she pointed out that architec- 
tural atrocities had been perpetrated by men, 
she did not say that women would, taken as a 
whole, do better. So long asa lady architect 
remained single he saw no reason why she 
should not carry on the work of superintending 
the erection of her buildings just as a man did, 
and he thought it might in some cases be an 
easy matter for her to deal with the builder. A 
married man architect, as a rule, knew that a 
woman’s resource in the management of her 
home had never been surpassed by a man in 
dealing with a contractor. At the same time 
the resource and management he referred to 
were exhibited in the privacy of home and not 
in public, on the scaffold, or in the midst of a 
number of workmen. He did not think that 
any woman would be able to tackle a con- 
tractor on the job, under the gaze of unsym- 
pathetic clerks of works, foremen, and work- 
men, in the same way that she was able to 
tackle her husband in her own domain, her 
home. That was one of the sex limitations 
which had been referred to. He could not 
help thinking that if women architects became 
as general as men are to-day, they would 
be a varying quantity. Sometimes there would 
be a great many of them practising, at other 
times, in the natural course of things, through 
marriage, there would be fewer. He did not 
think a client would appreciate the enforced 
absence of his lady architect from the work 
because she had a family anda home of her 
own to attend to, nor would he be willing to 
pay 5 per cent. to a lady architect who could 
devote only half ber time to her employer’s 
interests. That seemed to him to be another 
insuperable obstacle in the way of lady archi- 
tects becoming general practitioners. It had 
been said that evening that lady architects 
would be very efficient in the work of an 
office, in decorative work, &c., and it was 
suggested that they should confine themselves 
to those duties. Now that course he objected 
to very strongly. An architect ought not to 
dissociate such work from the general out- 
side work of his practice. If a lady archi- 
tect were to do the decorative work and other 
work that had been mentioned, and the poor 
man architect were left to do the mere shell of 
the building, they would, perhaps, find by and 
by that the lady was doing the whole—and 
quite right too in those circumstances. What 
a lady might do if she wished to join the 
profession was to act as a sort of con- 
sulting architect, as was the case in America, 
he believed, and not to expect or be willing 
to act as architect in the ordinary way. If a 
lady architect would be satisfied with that there 
was a field open to her, and the profession 
would welcome her assistance. Miss Charles 
referred to a feeling against women architects. 
He was bound to say that there was a very 
strong feeling against them, and that he 
possessed that feeling, based upon practical 
experience ; but that feeling was not against 
lady architects fer se, but against unqualified 
lady architects — against those ladies who 
passed from designing decorative schemes, 
&c., into the practice of architecture with- 
out the proper qualifications, to the detriment 
of their clients and their work. In conclusion, 
he desired to add his testimony to Miss Charles 
for the fearlessness with which she had pro- 





pounded her principles and for her excellent 
paper. He hoped that her career as an archi. 
tect would be a successful and brilliant one. 
Mr. F. W. Marks said that the only thing 
against ladies practising as architects with any 
success seemed to be their sex, 

Mr. H. A. Satchell, in supporting the vote of 
thanks to Miss Charles for her excellent paper 
said that in discussing whether ladies should 
enter this profession, or any of the few pro- 
fessions they had not already entered, one 
was sure to be met with the retort tha 
one’s objections were only the same or 
similar to those which had in the pas 
been raised against the admission of women 
to other professions, and women could point 
with pride to the success they had achieveq 
in the professions of medicine and law, 
He thought the objections to ladies prac- 
tising as architects were not made from 
any selfish point of view, for it would be 
unkind cf men architects to let ladies who 
were anxious to enter the ranks of architec. 
ture think that the profession was a bed of 
roses, and he was glad that the sex difficulty 
had been alluded to. As to dividing up archi. 
tectural work, as had been suggested, he 
thought that would be very undesirable. There 
was sure to be more and more specialism as 
time went on, but it would be a great 
mistake to call ladies architects if they were 
to be mere specialists. All would feel sym. 
pathy with ladies who studied architecture 
in order to take an_ intelligent interest 
in the work of their male friends, for it 
added to domestic enjoyment when an 
architect’s wife could discuss her husband's 
profession with him in an intelligent way. 
There was one way out of the difficulty, and 
that was collaboration, as suggested by Sir 
Walter Besant in reference to novel-writing. 
Sir Walter contended that lady novel-writers’ 
as a profession, were a failure, but that the 
highest success in that sphere was obtained by 
collaboration—the collaboration of man and 
woman. That arrangement, however, accord- 
ing to Sir Walter Besant, was unfortunately 
not always a success, because it often ended 
in marriage, after which the lady had no time, 
and yet she objected to any other lady taking 
her place. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, said they all knew how 
qualified Miss Charles was to speak to them. 
She had been through the whole student's 
course for qualification as an architect, and 
she had passed the Institute of Architects 
examination, and for that reason they could 
not lightly set aside what she had to say to 
them. It was remarkable that they should be 
asked to recognise the admission of ladies to 
be competitors with them in such a highly 
technical art as architecture ; and it was an 
important subject, not only because of the 
novelty of the proposed departure, but also 
because of the large preponderance of women 
over men in this country. A very large 
number of young women had no object 
in life at all of an intellectual character, 
which was a very sad fact, and it would 
be a delightful thing if some of them —_ 
or could, devote themselves to a study 0 
architecture ; whether they practised it in the 
future or not. From that point of view ‘ 
thought they should encourage the study a 
architecture among women. It would y 
enormously to women’s interest in life, 
the intellectual field an architect had to trave 
before he was qualified, and the delights 
which that knowledge would give, an 
enormous. Moreover, if she remained -. 
it would be the means of providing e 
with a livelihood, and if she married. # 
architect she would be able to enter more att 
her husband’s life and work than she coul ae 
present. Although it might be said - 
women had been emancipated epee 
for centuries, it was only about fifty on sl — 
that they had been really educated, an ‘i = 
they were carrying off some of . he 
honours at our universities, while in athe . 
they practised as consulting architects. | wd 
could not but feel sympathy with Miss ‘_o 
views, and possibly they might oo 
become more general in the future. in the 
the most important point touched upon rence 
whole discussion was the essential — diffi 
between men and women, an t a in 
culty of men dealing with pet foot: 
business matters exactly on the erhile the 
ing as they would with men. d_ long 
spirit of chivalry remained —an ane 
may it remain—it was difficult for 4 
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any matter of business. Moreover, it was 
quite conceivable that some women would take 
advantage of a man in such circumstances. 
The question of the admission of women to the 
study of architecture in the Association had 
heen discussed under the presidency of Mr. 
Mountford, when one or two ladies were nomi- 
nated for membership. The Committee came 
to the conclusion that ladies should be admitted 
to the classes of the Association as students ; 
whether they were to be given the whole run 
of the privileges of the Association was another 
matter. The Committee thought it would be to 
the advantage of the Association, and it must 
not be forgotten that ladies were admitted to 
all the classes of the polytechnics, associating 
on common grounds with the men in those 
classes. When the Committee’s views were 
placed before a general meeting of the Associa- 
tion, however, those views were rejected. 
Perhaps the members of the Association 
thought that women would be important 
competitors, and that they would be willing 
to take less than the usual commission 
for their services. That always had been 
a difficulty with women’s work in the open 
market. He was sorry that Miss Charles 
weakened her arguments by stating that 
women never had been creators or designers, 

for that was the whole question before 

them that evening. He quite agreed with 

her that there were few women who had 

achieved renown as musical composers, but as 

decorators they had come very much to the 

fore in designs for wall-papers, fabrics, metal- 

work, &c. Considering how recently women 

had entered these branches of work, the 

results pointed to successes in other directions. 

One point which should be remembered was 

the probability that if women were admitted to 

the profession, or to certain departments of it, 

the public would be more quickly influenced 

in matters: of taste than in any other way. 

Women had far more opportunity than men 

for putting their views on such subjects 

before the public generally, and the great 

stumbling block in the way of progress in 

architecture was that the public were so un- 

appreciative of art, especially the art of archi- 

tecture, which was not taught, even scarcely 

hinted at, in any of our public schools or 

universities, 

The vote of thanks was then put to the 
meeting and very warmly agreed to. 

Miss Charles, in reply, said very little re- 
mained for her to say, for one speaker had 
answered another. Her paper was said to 
be not conclusive. How could it be? She 
had no proof to offer, and one must have proof 
if one wanted to be conclusive. For 6,000 
years women had been sat upon by men, and 
they could not all of a sudden show what they 
could do ; they must be educated up to it. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on March 7, when a 
paper would be read by Mr. J. Miller on “ The 
Glasgow Exhibition,” 

The meeting then terminated. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS: 


I.—Royar COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 


‘ Os the 15th inst. the second spring visit of 
'€ session of the Architectural Association 
oe paid to the Royal College of Science and 
My a and Albert Museum, South Kensington. 
e meee number of members met at the Koyal 
a ege of Science opposite the Imperial Insti- 
‘ “ where Mr. Aston Webb, the architect, 
a met the party. A plan of the building 
pies deen put up on a screen, and Mr. Webb 
_ rer the various difficulties and require- 
i of the scheme. The site occupies prac- 
y the same length as the Institute and 
e “pe entrances are axial to each other. - 
7 me whole scheme is full of intricate detail 
wie: “epee of the many requirements of experi- 
pes pncaee, One of the difficulties being the 
wear y of eliminating all ironwork, which 
delicat wave a disturbing effect upon the 
noe “ instruments in use. To illustrate the 
pe Mance of attention to detail, Mr. Webb 
ee that it was found necessary to make 
hg scale elevations of every wall of every 
a, Swell as plans of floor and ceiling, in 

0 determine and show exactly how and 


Where : : 
Placed, each pipe and appliance was to be 





treat a woman exactly as he would a man ia 





and physical laboratories, classrooms, 


quarters, &c. 
made for the most accurate scientific experi- 


ment of concrete vaulting over these rooms 
was examined with much interest. 
careful consideration, it was decided to adopt 
the Plenum system of ventilation and warming, 
and toa certain extent this seems to have had 
considerable influence on the plan. Warmed 
and purified air will be forced in by two sets 
of 9-ft. fans placed in the basement at each end 
of a long corridor which runs from end to 
end of the building, the corridors being made 
use of for the hot air passages. Inasmuch as the 
lowest of these in the basement will be under 
the ground floor corridor, and as the rooms on 
either side are of considerable height, tiie upper 
part of the corridor will on each floor be used for 
the air duct. These ducts will have hollow walls 
and will be lined with glazed bricks and paved 
with tiles, laid and pointed as neatly as possible 
to minimise dust, and they will be of sufficient 
height to enable people to walk through and 
keep them thoroughly clean ; light will also be 
admitted by double windows to areas. Short 
flues will be formed in the walls from the duct 
to the various rooms, the flues being built in 
Fletton bricks neatly pointed. The air is 
admitted near the ceiling of each room. Pro- 
vision is made for mixing cold and heated air, 
to obtain a heat of about 60 deg. on entrance to 
the rooms. 
As the building is only in a very early stage 
it is not possible to give any description of the 
general architectural effect, but enough was 
seen to convince every one that all possible 
care has been taken to give the scientific 
workers of the nation a habitation worthy of 
their work. 
It should be noted that the Government have 
made special arrangements for the supply of 
the Portland stone which is being used on 
both of Mr, Aston Webb’s great buildings, one 
quarry being entirely devoted to the work, 
and every stone being passed by the Govern- 
ment inspector before it leaves the quarry. 
Great care also is being taken to prevent the 
discolouration of the face of the stone by Port- 
land cement. 
After Mr. Aston Webb had conducted the 
party over the whole site, explaining and 
noting interesting things by the way, a move 
was made to the new museum buildings in 
Cromwell-road. Here, also, the clerk of 
works, Mr. Tanner, had arranged a ground 
plan on a screen, and Mr. Aston Webb ex- 
plained the general outline to the party. 
Some alterations have been made from the 
original competition plan, and though the 
building has little more than foundation work 
completed at present, much useful informa- 
tion was gained. 
The side-lighted galleries, comprising three 
floors, facing Cromwell-road, are set out on 
a curve following the curve of the road, and 
the difficulties of the angle at the south-west 
corner are very cleverly got over in conse- 
quence. Behind these galleries is placed the 
great main court, some 700 ft. long, 5o ft. 
wide, and 50 ft. high, with a semi-circular 
apse ateachend. The ultimate effect of this 
must be fine. The entrance in the centre to 
Cromwell-road is surmounted by a _ tower. 
The whole of the site is covered with splendid 
gravel, and when the foundations for this 
tower were got out it occurred to the architect 
that it would be well to find out how far this 
gravel extended. It was found that at one end 
only 7 ft. of gravel remained between the 
bottom of the excavation, and the London clay. 
It was, therefore, decided to excavate the 
remainder, and it was then tound that the 
clay was dipping at a sharp angle, and at the 
other end of the tower was 30 ft. lower '—-a 
good illustration of the necessity for the utmost 
care in foundation work. The Plenum system 
of ventilation will be used, but radiators will 
be placed in the galleries, 
The interior walls will be lined with 
Cranham bricks and plastered. These bricks 
give a good fixing for wall exhibits. _Ex- 
ternally, brick and Portland stone will be 
the materials, terra-cotta having fortunately 
been discarded in favour of the more certain 
weathering qualities of Portland stone. 
Members of the Association will, no doubt, 
keenly look forward to the future visit so 





kindly promised by Mr. Aston Webb. It is 


The accommodation comprises lecture 
theatre for demonstration work, chemical 
gal- 
leries in which various instruments will be 
placed for public inspection, and Professors’ 
Special provision bas been 


mental work of various kinds, and the arrange- 


After most 


scarcely too much to say that the whole 
building is magnificently planned, and its com- 
pletion will at last give the country a fitting 
home for the priceless treasures it possesses, 
and it is indeed a fortunate thing for the 
nation that the building of this, the greatest 
art museum of the Empire, should be in such 
capable hands, 
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ARCHASOLOGY IN LONDON: A PAS- 
TIME FOR A BUSY MAN. 


UNDER the above title Mr. Edwin Freshfield, 
LL.D., delivered an interesting lecture at the 
London Institrtion, Finsbury-circus, on Mon- 
day evening last. Prefacing his remarks by 
saying that the lecture was founded partly on 
his own experience, Dr. Freshfield said that 
when he was about ten years old an extra- 
ordinary wave passed over England. It was 
one of the phases of the great tide in favour of 
medieval revival which set in with Sir Walter 
Scott and found its great triumphs under Sir 
Gilbert. It was a mania for rubbing monu- 
mental brasses. He (the lecturer) came into 
the whirlpool, and, assisted by his brother, who 
was older than himself, became with him a 
very ardent brass rubber. That practically 
settled the direction of his relaxation for the 
rest of his life, to be the study of history and 
antiquity—not that it began and ended in brass 
rubbing. The earliest monumental brass now 
remaining in England was in Surrey, at Stoke 
d’Abernon, near Leatherhead, the date of it 
being 1277. The Jatest would be difficult to 
fix, but it would be safe to put it about 1650. 
So that these two monuments covered a space 
of, roughly, 400 years. The main collection of 
brasses in London were in the churches of St. 
Helen’s, Bishopsgate, and All Hallows, Bark- 
ing, but there were others in several of the 
churches not destroyed at the fire, and to- 
gether they formed a representative collec- 
tion of smaller brasses of the fifteenth cen- 
tury and onwards, consisting of priests, 
knights, citizens, and ladies. By far the most 
interesting were-in Westminster Abbey. He 
recommended to the attention of his hearers 
interest in monumental brasses, for in pre- 
serving them they were preserving valuable 
history. The visiting of churches for the sake 
of rubbing brasses naturally led, said the 
lecturer, to the visiting of the churches for 
themselves, and he would like to say a few 
words as to how an antiquary might, without 
going out of the limits of a two-shilling cab 
fare from the Bank, see examples of a great 
many of the various styles of architecture 
prevalent in England. Dealing first with the 
Roman period, there were, he said, some 
remains of Roman architecture, mainly in the 
city walls. Whenever those were excavated 
to a sufficient depth, and that was from time 
to time happening, the original wall with the 
Roman construction of stones with bands of 
brick was found. The last and almost perfect 
specimen which was uncovered was near the 
Money Order Department of the Post Ofiice, 
close by the Church of St. Botolph Without, 
Aldersgate, but from time to time other 
portions were uncovered. He believed that 
the portion at Aldersgate was preserved—he 
knew a promise was given that it should be so 
—but the process of uncovering occurred 
from time to time, and an antiquary might 
reasonably hope to see a portion of the wall 
uncovered to the bottom. There were 
portions of it still visible above: a consider- 
able portion in the churchyard of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, a small portion in the church- 
yard of S. Alphage, and another portion near 
All Hallows inthe Wal]. There was a gteat 
deal more when he first began. Pavements 
were constantly being discovered, and 
an antiquary ought always to mark the site. 
Of Saxon architecture there still remained 
some portions of old buildings of the Confessor 
at Westminster. One of those buildings, 
about which, however, he believed some doubt 
had recently been raised, was the chapel of the 
Pyx. That building was not easy to be visited ; 
it required a special order from the Chief 
Commissioner of Works, which in former days 
was not readily granted, though the fact that 
the chapel was no longer used for the special 
purpose for which it was employed, viz., a sort 
of treasure house, ought to render the possi- 
bility of visiting it more easy. The next build- 
ing in order of date was undoubtedly Norman. 
It was the chapel in the Tower. That was the 
most perfect specimen of very early Norman 
work, not only in London, but, he should think 
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anywhere in England. It had never yet been 
touched, it had never been restored, and they 
would have to go to Normandy itself to find a 
building exactly like it. It consisted of a nave 
with an aisle, with a semi-circular apse at the 
end. The capitals of the pillars, too, pointed 
to a very early date. The next building in 
order of date was the crypt under Bow church, 
also in part Norman. That crypt was always 
accounted to be Norman, but there were some 
peculiarities about the walls which made him 
think that it was partly Saxon, or perhaps 
Saxon built with Roman bricks. Anyhow, it 
was a very fine specimen of early work, and as 
it had always been treated as Norman, it might 
be treated as such. There was a peculiarity 
about the crypt in that it was square at the 
east end. A fragment of another building 
might be seen which also fell before the end 
of the eleventh century, viz., a portion of the 
outer west wall of Westminster Hall. That build- 
ing was built by King Rufus. The hall was 
practically rebuilt in the time of King Richard 
II., but a large portion of the old wall was 
left and still remained; and when the law 
courts, which abutted on the side, were being 
pulled down about twenty years ago, the 
Norman work was plainly visible. It was 
easily distinguished from the later work by 
the difference of the colour of the stone and 
the tooling, and by the fact that all the Norman 
work was covered with the masons’ marks of 
the period. The next building, which fell 
into the next century, was also Norman—the 
Priory Church, now the parish church of St. 
Bartholomew the Great. That, like the church 
in the Tower of London, ended with an apse. 
That building showed an advance in decoration 
on the work in the chapel in the Tower, but 
there was a strong similarity between the 
general features and thearrangement of the two 
buildings. The next three buildings which 
fellinto that century were the round part of 
the Temple church and crypt, and a small 
portion, which remained, of the round church 
of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem in 
Clerkenwell, and the church of St. Saviour, 
Southwark. The Temple church that we now 
knew was called in the old records the new 
Temple. The old Temple was situated in 
Southampton-buildings, near to the Holborn 
end of Chancery-lane. Some years ago, when 
the houses between Southampton-buildings 
and Chancery-lane were pulled down, the 
foundations of the old church, a round church, 
were visible. The Temple was removed from 
Southampton-buildings to the present site, and 
the new church consecrated, in the year 1185 
in the reign of King Henry II. It was quite 
clear from an examination of the buildings of 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem at 
Clerkenwell, that there was an earlier church 
therealso. The existence of around church was 
never suspected until two years ago, when the 
present rector, Mr. Woods, with the energetic 
churchwarden, Mr. Fincham, on clearing away 
the western end of the crypt for the purpose of 
making an entrance, discovered sufficient of the 
remains of the round church to be able clearly 
to identify it and its size. From the manner in 
which this round church was applied to the 
crypt, it was quite clear that that was an addi- 
tion, and that as in the Temple Church, so 
in the Church of St. John at Clerkenwell, there 
was an old church to which the newer round 
church was added. As a fact, both the 
Temple and the Church of St. John were con- 
secrated in the same year by the same prelate, 
Heraclius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, and there- 
fore the date could be accurately fixed. In 
passing, it was worth remarking that the 
Angevine stonework of the building of the 
Hospitallers was covered with masons’ marks, 
in the same way as the wall of Westminster 
Hall, to which he had referred. The next 
building, which he took to be only slightly 
later in date, was the Church of St. Saviour, 
Southwark—St. Mary Overy. The chancel ot 
that church formed a very beautiful specimen 
of what was called Transition Norman, but 
which he had called Angevine architecture, 
and about that church there was a very in- 
teresting feature. There was a very peculiar 
ornament of a leaf description round the arcade 
of the church. A similar ornament might be 
seen at New Shoreham Church, in Sussex, at 
Reigate, in Surrey, and there were features 
which, he thought, showed that those three, 
together with the church at Carshalton, were 
all built by the same architect. If one drew a 
line from Shoreham to Southwark, they would 
find that it passed nearly straight through 
those two towns, It seemed to him 
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not a monstrous suggestion that the same 
gang of builders were employed in 
the four churches, and that they went 
straight from Shoreham to London. But there 
was something still more interesting about this 
ornament—he did not know any other place in 
England where it was to be found, but it was 
very common in the East, and might be found 
as a decoration in the group of churches built 
in the neighbourhood of Antioch round the 
great church of St. Symeon Stylites. Coming 
to the reign of Henry III. in the thirteenth 
century, Mr. Freshfield referred in detail to the 
beautiful three-aisled church of the Templars, 
which was added on to the round church of 
Henry II.’s reign, and to the still more beautiful 
building, the Chapter House at Westminster 
Abbey. This latter building should be com- 
pared with the Temple Church, and the extra- 
ordinary advance in architecture between 
those two dates—1185 and 1250—was especi- 
ally remarkable. Westminster Abbey, which 
was in some respects by far the most interest- 
ing building, not only in London, but in 
England, was rebuilt in the reign of HenryIII. 
It was not built by an English architect, the 
arrangement was entirely French, and the 
design was no doubt French, but that did not 
prevent the church being a perfect storehouse 
of the most beautiful details of Gothic architec- 
ture ; and the Abbey alone, if there was no 
other building in London, would itself almost 
provide examples of every style. Coming to 
the reign of Edward I., the lecturer said that 
the most magnificent specimen of architecture 
of that period—the old east end of St. Paul’s— 
was unfortunately destroyed at the fire. There 
was one small, but beautiful specimen of this 
style, a church now, alas, lost to us—the 
Chapel of Ely House, in Ely-place, supposed 
te be built by Prior Crawden. Considerable 
portions of the Tower of London were built at 
this time, and notably Traitor’s Gate, which 
was an arch without a keystone built in 
a style very common in the East, where 
it was used to provide against destruction by 
earthquake, but not so common in England. 


The succeeding style, which they called the 
Perpendicular, commencing with the reign of 
Richard II. and ending with that of Richard 
III., had the largest number of ecclesiastical 
and civil buildings. The nave of Westminster 
Abbey was a remarkable instance of a Per- 
pendicular building made to accommodate 
itself to the earlier French style. Westminster 
Hall was a beautiful specimen of domestic 
architecture ; the Guildhall, and most of the 
churches in the City which escaped the fire, 
were also examples of this style. He thought 
he had said enough to show that in the realm 
of architecture the citizen who took up 
antiquities as a study would have no difficulty 
in finding interest and employment. Having 
referred to the architectural features of the 
principal City churches, the lecturer gave 
some most interesting historical particulars : 
London life which he had gathered from . 
parochial records of the City of London. " 
concluding, Dr. Freshfield commended antl 
quarian studies, particularly to a quiet ee 
templative man, who, he said, could get a 
dant employment therefrom. They were ” 
teresting in themselves and were a — 4 
continual education. The longer one studied, 
the more one found to learn. For an —— 
must be thorough, and of all things seek se 
the truth. They might never make ‘ 
discovery—that was given to few ; nie an 
might always be recording facts pera . 
fall into their places in the general ay" aa 
the world. Nothing that an antiquary @ 

ver lost. ’ 

’ The lecture was illustrated with Jantern 
slides. 
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DESIGN FOR A FIREPLACE. 


THE above design for a fireplace 1s proom : 
in cast-iron, with ornament in low << bes ith 
been designed and modelled by A. — ie 
for the Teale Fireplace Co. The grt pd 
sides are arranged to admit five a 4 
treated in a style to suit the whole design. 
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and is surrounded by an iron fender 64 in. 
high; this height is rendered necessary in 
order that the hearth may form a front for the 
fire, which is sunk 3 in. below its level and 
burns in a grate beneath which is an ashpan, 
easily removable through the front of the 
fender for taking away the ashes whilst the 
fire is still alight. A. HAROLD SMITH. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring- gardens, Mr. A. M. 
Torrance, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend 
Battersea Borough Council 6,200/. for electric- 
light installation and meters ; Stepney Borough 
Council, 678/. for street improvement ; Wool- 
wich Borough Council, 6,000/. for purchase of 
electric-light undertaking ; Poplar Borough 
Council, 720/. for underground convenience ; 
and Shoreditch Borough Council, 20,000/. for 
electric-light installation. 

The Works Department——The same Com- 
mittee submitted the following report :— 

“The Council has before it a report from the 
General Purposes Committee recommending cer- 
tain changes in the arrangements for the control of 
the Works Department. The financial control of 
that department has been delegated by us toa 
standing sub-committee. The sub-committee have 
informed us that their experience leads them to the 
opinion that the best method by which the Council 
could execute its Own works would be to place the 
responsibility for the execution of those works in 
the hands of either the Architect or the Engineer, 
according to the nature of the work to be executed. 
The sub-committee have been in existence for 
nearly five years, and considering the experience 
which they have gained during that period we 
think it our duty to lay before the Council the 
opinion at which they have arrived. 


A long debate then took place on the fol- 
lowing recommendations of the General 
Purposes Committee :— 


“(a) That an advertisement be issued inviting 
applications for the appointment of Manager ot 
Works, and that the salary to be attached to the 
position be 1,500/. a year, as at present. 

(b) That a standing Committee, consisting of 
seven members, be appointed for the supervision of 
the Works Department, and that such committee be 
styled the Works Committee.” 


Sir John Dickson-Poynder, M.P., moved, as 
an amendment : “ That the Works Department 
should only be continued for the purpose of 
completing the works in hand, and no new 
constructive works be undertaken, and accord- 
ingly that it be referred to the General 
Purposes Committee to. report fully as to the 
appointment of a temporary manager.” He 
said the Report before them was characteris- 
tically meagre in dealing with so important a 
subject. He presumed that the recommenda- 
tions implied that the Works Department was 
to be maintained in its entirety in the future. 
His proposal was that a Works Manager 
should be employed temporarily. He wanted 
to iaake it quite clear that he did not 
Wish to interfere with the proper carry- 
ae out of the duties of the Works Manager as 
Eo as there was outstanding work to be done. 
f he had his own Way, so grave did he con- 
sider the matter, and so unsatisfactory had it 
pte. that he would wind up the Department 
ts But, of course, that Depart- 
roe ad developed, and was a large under- 
B ing, and could not be wound up ina day. 
— that, nearly 750,000/. worth of work 
per — being carried out by the Department, 
pc “4 Proposed that they should all co-operate 
i : to Carry out that work on the clear 
ba gang that no new work should be 
ape the Department. He contended 
wien 4 Winding-up could be carried out 
cada a normal expense, and certainly the cost 
ae palé In comparison with the expense of 
to lane the Department. He was opposed 

peinces” the work under the Architect and 

ee er, as some members proposed, because 
check ment of a Manager was the only 
here — the Works Department. Three 
the Ali advanced by those who advocated 
peeventen of direct labour of this kind ; (1) it 
tr a ring of contractors artificially 
§ Up prices ; (2) that the maintenance of 


th 
oO yop prevented the undue pressure 
that the Comer {he contract system, and (3) 


1 should hav. 
so € such a department 
tractors’ oreo to the ratepayers the con- 

Ss. Astothe ring of contractors, 


there was no evidence of anything of the kind 
ever having taken place among the contractors 
employed by the Council. But even if it had 
been possible for the London builders to com- 
bine for such a purpose, there was nothing to 
stop the Council going to builders outside the 
county—anywhere in the country, in fact. It 
seemed folly to say a ring had been formed 
when there was such a large open market. 
As to undue pressure on labour under the con- 
tract system, that could not honestly be said in 
view of the conditions of contract in force 
under the Council, those conditions being 
extremely rigid. He strongly contended that 
the contract system could not be said to 
encourage undue pressure on labour. The 
third argument was purely theoretical, and it 
was unnecessary for him to argue against it as 
a profit had never been made by the Depart- 
ment. The Council’s whole experience 
showed that contracting was satisfactory and 
direct employment a failure. In the last five 
years the Department had carried out 700,000. 
worth of work for the Housing Committee, 
and the excess over the measured value and 
the detailed prices of the officers was no less 
than 65,000/. But the officers’ prices’**were 
based on the fact that there would be a profit to 
the contractor, so that not only did they 
lose the theoretical profit, but they lost 
65.0001. which was irrecoverable. On the 
other hand, contractors had carried out 
187,000/. worth of work for the same 
Committee, and the saving on the officers’ 
estimates, based on the quantities and detailed 
measurements, was over 15,000/. They would 
be told that there had been bad management, 
but they had always made a failure, and he 
considered they had enough experience now 
to make it perfectly clear that the contract 
system was the best. With regard to the 
Labour members, of course one of their 
functions was to safeguard the interests of 
the workpeople and the Trades Unions. 
There was a vague idea running through the 
Trades Unions that the conditions under which 
they worked for the Works Department were 
preferable to those under the contract system. 
The Labour party were not there to be led by 
the Trades Unions, but they should lead the 
Trades Unions, and he asked them to acknow- 
ledge that they had so far backed the wrong 
horse, and that in the interests of London it 
would be better to revert to the contract 
system. He was convinced that a gigantic 
labour bureau controlled by a Municipality was 
impossible. 

Mr. Beachcroft seconded the amendment. 
He did not intend to “pile up the agony” by 
further exposing the failures of the Works 
Department, but he would point out that the 
Department had been no happier in dealing 
with engineering than with building works. 
The Council had now come to the meeting of 
the ways, when they must either mend or end 
the Department. He did not think that making 
the architect or engineer responsible would 
be a success, because that would leave the 
Council without any direct check. The alter- 
native was the re-appointment of the Works 
Committee, who were to be the directors of 
this gigantic municipal enterprise. He predicted 
that they would again fail, as they had failed in 
the past, because they had no inducement of 
gain before them, such as railway and other 
directors had.always in view. He was driven 
to the conclusion that in the interests of the 
ratepayers the Council should at once cut the 
loss. Were the Council to carry on this huge 
business at a continual loss, mérely for the sake 
of the privilege of employing 2,000 out of the 
200,000 workmen and labourers employed in 
the building trade of Loudon? Advisedly, he 
said “No.” The Council should recognise that 
discretion was the better part of valour, and 
should give up the impracticable experiment of 
the Works Department. It could not be said 
that the Department had been starved. In 
1898-99 the value of the work undertaken by 
the Department was 216,000/. ;_ in 1899-1900 it 
was 164,000/. ; in the next year it was 344,0001.; 
and in the first half of the past year it was 
147,0001. 

Earl Carrington thought there must always 
be a danger of. contractors forming a ring 
against the Council. The remount and meat 
scandals showed the necessity of a Works 
Department in connexion with the Govern- 
ment, and he believed that the Council, with a 
reconstituted Works Department, would be 
able to show a saving and a secure service. 
He defended the principle of the direct 








employment of labour, believing it to be in 


the best interests of those whom. the Council 
represented. 

Sir Arthur Arnold thought that the past five 
years’ management of the Department under 
the Finance Committee was a huge mistake. 
With regard to Sir John Dickson-Poynder’s 
statement that there had been a loss of 65,000/., 
he denied that there was any foundation for it. 
They had always given four or five times more 
work to contractors, and until they could com- 
pare the accepted tenders of the contractors 
with the officers’ prices they could not say 
there had been a loss. He believed the 
Department had a useful future before it, and 
he asked for one more trial for it under a 
Committee. 

Mr. A. T. Williams remarked that the 
Department had failed with architectural work 
and with engineering work, and now they 
heard that jobbing work could be done at a 
considerably lower price than at present. 
Therefore, he considered there was no case 
for further trial. 

Mr. Bruce said he could see no reason why 
the Works Department under anew Committee 
and with a new Manager, and aided by experts 
in architectural and engineering works, should 
not prove successful. 

Lord Welby, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, pointed out that in regard to esti- 
mated works executed by the Works Depart- 
ment during the past four and a half years, the 
total amount given to the Department was 
466,000/., calculated on the final estimates. 
Those works actually cost 473,000/., or an 
excess of 7,000/., but it should be mentioned 
that if they removed from the total the North 
Woolwich drainage, upon which there was 
an excess of 16,000/., there would have been 
a saving of 9,o0o0o/. If they added to the 
totals the jobbing works carried out 
during the same period, they found that the 
total estimates came to 601,950/., and the 
actual cost to 602,327/. That only showed an 
excess of 377/., or 8d. in every 100/. That was 
a result of which they need not be ashamed, 
and before taking the serious step of abolishing 
the Department, the Council should pause and 
consider whether, after all, the Department 
had not something to say for itself. 

Mr. Cohen supported the amendment. 
Their experience of the Works Department 
had been not only unfortunate, but aimost 
disastrous. 

Mr. M‘Dougall said it was very difficult to 
discover whether the Council were losing by 
the Works Department. His opinion was that 
the Council had gained immensely by it. The 
improvement in the work done by contractors 
for the Council during the past ten years was 
due to the creation of the Works Department. 
The amendment having been defeated by a 
large majority, 

An amendment by Mr. Sears, to appoint an 
Advisory Committee to consider the question 
of the reorganisation of the Works Depart- 
ment prior to the appointment of a new Works 
Manager, was moved and lost. 

Mr. E. White proposed a further amend- 
ment to substitute 1,000/. for 1,500/. He 
remarked that the Department was over- 
capitalised, and, whoever was appointed, the 
losses would continue. He believed that that 
day the Department was going to embark on a 
third and final stage. 

Mr. Steadman seconded the amendment. 
The Department was overburdened with 
expense, and it was quite possible to get a 
good manager for 1,000/, 

Mr. Dickinson said it was necessary to pay 
a good salary to get a good man. There was 
no doubt that the failure of the department had 
been largely a personal one, for, unless it was 
felt that the post was a permanent one, the 
best men would not apply. 

On a division, the amendment. was defeated 
by 73 votes to 41. 

The Council then divided on recommenda- 
tion “a,” which was carried by 76 votes to 39: 

Mr. W. Peel moved on recommendation 
“5” an amendment to refer it back for further 
consideration. 

Mr. Sidney Low, in seconding the amend- 
ment, remarked that the leaders of the Pro- 
gressive party ought to have given them some 
little more explanation of what they were 
proposing, and the main reason why he sup- 
ported the amendment was because no ex- 
planation had been forthcoming for their 
remarkable change of policy. Up to that 
afternoon they had been given to understand 
that the Works Department was regarded as a 

great success, and it was only that afternoon 
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they hea d to the contrary when his friends 
developed their attack. 
The amendment was defeated, and the re- 
commendation was carried by 82 votes to 26, 
The Architect's Department —The Establish- 
ments Committee recommended and it was 


“ (a) That authority be given for the retention for 
a further period of six months of the services of the 
ten assistants on the unestablished staff whose 
services were authorised on December 10, 101, and 
for the employment of additional assistants on the 
unestablished staff in the general constructional 
section of architect's department at a total expen- 
diture, including «the pay of! the ten assistants 
reierred to, of not exceeding 1oo/. a week. 

(6) That authority be given for the expenditure of 
a sum’ not exceeding :450/. for providing tabler, 
fittings, cost of removal, and provision of artificial 
light in some of. the rooms at 19, Charing Cross- 
road, in connexion with the employment of the staff 
referred to above.” 


Strand «Widening and New + Street from 
Holborn to Strand—-The Improvements Com- 
mittee reported as idllows :— 


“Ia connexion with the Strand Improvement, 
authorised by the London County Council (Im- 
provements) Act, 1897, and the Holborn to the 
Strand improvement sanctioned by the London 
County ‘Couacil (Improvements) Act, 1599, con- 
siderable pr has been made, and we desire to 
report as to the extent of the work already 
completed. 

As soon as the Acts in question were obtained, we 
served notices to treat in respect of the property in 
the Strand needed for the improvements, and com- 
menced negotiations with the owners with a view 
to the acquisition of the land. .Every effort has 
been made to expedite the improvements, and the 
Council is now in possession of practically the 
whole of the pronerty between Catherine-street 
and the Law Courts on the Strand frontage, as 
well asthe whole of the land between Holywell- 
street and the Strand. Nearly all the houses 
have been demolished, aod considerable progress 
has been made with the sewer, subway, and paving 
works. 

During the acquisition of the property, we gave 
much consideration to the important question of 
the arcitectural features connected with the 
improvement, and we consulted the Roval Institute 
of British Architects in the matter The Council, 
upon our recommendation, obtained from eight 
selected architects suggested designs for the 
elevations of the buildings proposed to be erected 
fronting on the Strand and on the crescent road 
to be forinetl between Wellington-street and 
Clement's _ Inn. 

It will be within the recollection of the Council 
that the Act of 189, which authorises the construc- 
tion of the new street from Holborn to the Strand 
and the widening of the Strand east of Wellington- 
street, makes provision for the reinstatement o: the 
Gaiety Theatre, Gaiety Restaurant, and Messra. 
Shorts, Limited, at the western end of the site 
which will be formed between the new crescent 
road and the Strand, and the Council has given its 
approval to a design by Mr. Ernest Runtz, based 
upon Mr. Norman Shaw's sketch design, for the 
elevation of the new theatre and restaurant, pro- 
posed to be erected on the site in question, and the 
company have made much progress with the foun- 
dation work for the new buildings. 

The Act of 18) also makes provision for the 
reinstatement of Carr's restaurant on the north- 
eastern frontage of the proposed crescent road 
close to the Law Courts, and the Council has 
ee an elevation for the new restaurant. 

he work of forming the new street from Holborn 
to the Strand and clearing the insanitary area at 
Ciare Market is being undertaken as one scheme. 
In the Ciare Market area about 3 0738 persons of the 
working class were displaced, and the . scheme 
sanctioned by the Home Office was that accommo- 
dation should be provided for 7s0 persons on the 
cleared land at Ciare Market, and for 1,<00 persons 
at Millbank. ,For the new street about 3,700 
persons of the working class will be displaced, and 
the scheme sanctioned by the Home Office is that 
accommodation shall be vided as follows: 250 
on the Duke’s-court and Marquis-court sites, 799 in 
a nom oe. dee gerd in Drury-lane, 1,041 on the Reid's 
Brewery site, 680 on the Herbrand- i 
290 at Millbank. ws wert ea baer 
1a catrying out the complete scheme of improve- 
ment it will be necessary to acquire in all forty- 
nine licensed houses, and the Council has decided to 
continue the policy hitherto maintained, and to 
abandon these licences. 

The work of widening the Strand has iny. 
acquisition of portions of the church pkey 
Mary-le-Strand and St. 


pon : for the removal 

their interment in the consecrated porti 

The work of ens ne 
work of excavation for the sewer in t 

Strand and the work of constructing the sewer vo 


7 


been almost completed, and more than half of the 
subway for pipes, wires, &c., bas been formed. The 
paving work is well in hand, and it is expected that 
all the work connected with the widening of the 
Strand will be completed in May next, and we hope 
in the course of a few months to be able to form 
the new crescent road which will commence at 
Catherine-street and will re-eater the Strand close 
to St. Clement Danes Church.” 


The Council adjourned shortly before eight 
o'clock. 
——+ <4 


SZllustrations. 


ADDITIONS TO BROCKLESBY PARK. 


HE eastern block of Brocklesby Park, 
RE] the seat of the Earl of Yarborough, 
was completely gutted by fire in the 
spring of 1898. The oid walls were very 
irregular on face, and all of them were 
battened, the battens being fixed to wood plugs 
built in, the result of which was that the space 
between plaster and walls acted as a flue, and 
it was impossible in consequence to master the 
flames. 

The part of the house burnt dated from the 
early part of the eighteenth century, and built 
in to the walls were fragments of a sixteenth- 
century house ; but the arrangements of the 
old place were very inconvenient, and on 
rebuilding the plan was completely rearranged, 
only the old dining-room and staircases occu- 
pying the original position. A new drawing- 
room, 70 ft. long, was formed along the south 
side, and a new hall formed in piace of the old 
drawing-room, with a new vestibule and front 
entrance, and the whole of the eastern biock 
of the house was rebuilt. 

The materials are small red bricks and 
Ancaster stone. In the vestibule the columns 
are monoliths of green Cippolino with statuary 
caps and bases, the paving being of Cippolino 
and Piastriaccia marble. 

The general contractor for the works was 
Mr. J. A. Hunt, of Hoddesdon. The ceilings 
were executed by Messrs. G. Jackson & Son, 
the wood-carving by Mr. Bessant, and the 
stone-carving by Mr. Aumonier from the 
architect's drawings. 

New terraced gardens on the east and south 
sides are now being formed from the archi- 
tect’s designs. The architect is Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, of London. 


HEARTS OF OAK SOCIETY’S OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 

We give the elevations and plans of the 
design, by Messrs. Essex, Nicol, & Goodman, 
of Birmingham, which obtained the first pre- 
mium in the recent competition for new ofhces 
for the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society. 

The design was described and commented 
on at some length in the review of the com. 
petition designs in our issue of January 11. 
We, however, applied to the architects for any 
further and more detailed description they 
might wish to give, but they have unfortu- 
nately referred us to the Report accompanying 
se! design, which is not, of course, in oar 

ands. 


DESIGN FOR A LECTERN. 
Tuts design, by Miss S. Thompson, is one 
which obtained a silver medal at the last Inter- 
national Art Competition at South Kensington. 
The whole work stands 5 {t. 2 in. high to the 
highest point, and is intended for cast bronze, 
but might be carried out in any other metal. 
_We give the general elevation of the front 
view, and larger drawings of some of the 
details. 
+ et 


COMPETITIONS. 


Orrices, DarTMouTH.—The first premiated 
design in the competition for offices and dwel- 
ling-house, for the Channel Coaling Co., Dart. 
mouth, was sent in by Mr. A. S. Parker, Ply- 
mouth. The second premiated design was by 
Mr. J. J. Smith, Bideford ; and the third by 
Mr. P. Kerley, Exeter. 

Baptist CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, SovTH 
BANK, YORKSHIRE.—The designs submitted by 
Messrs. George Baines, F.R.I.B.A, and R, 
Palmer Baines have been accepted for 
this scheme. The accommodation provided 
in the church is for 542 adults. The estimated 
cost is 4.3%o!. 


~~ 











ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


SHEFFIELD Society oF AKCHITECTs,—<A! 
the ordinary meeting on the 13th inst. M; 
Charles Hadfield read a paper entitled “ Note 
on some South Yorkshire Churches.” He said 
that his object in noticing the neighbouring 
South Yorkshire churches was to illustrat, 
from their mode of plan and construction th: 
state of technical education as regards buildin, 
matters in England while the national arch 
tecture flourished. Mr. Hadfield proceeded t) 
notice the following parish churches :—Rothe: 
ham, Treeton, Handsworth, Aston, Ecclesfield 
Sheffield, and Laughton-en-le-Morthen, giving 
outlines of their history from Domesda 
and other sources, and describing by au 
of plans which he had prepared the date 
and mode of their construction. The su 
veys of most of them were prepared durin, 
works of repair done by himself during 
the past thirty-five years. The influen 
exercised upon the art of the district by the 
great Archbishop Scott, or Rotherham, a nat: 
of either Rotherham or Ecclesheld, wa 
pointed out, and allusion was made to his 
college at Rotherham and his work in rebuild 
ing the church there. 


Bristo. SocteTy or AxkcHITECTs.—T! 
ordinary monthly meeting of this Society wa 
held at the Fine Arts Academy, Queen's-road 
on the toth inst. Mr. Frank W. \ 
(president) in the chair, After the routine 
business, a paper was read by Mr. Alfred H 
Dykes, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., M.LE.E., on “ Elec 
tricity as Applied to Buildings.” The lecture: 
in his opening remarks said the field covered 
by the title was a very wide one, but he pr 
posed to confine himself principally to the « 
sideration of the alterations in the desig: 
factories and works necessitated by the grow 
ing use of electrical energy and methods of dis 
tributing the current inside buildings. Wh 
electrical power was used in a works | 
various machines could be disposed exact!) 
where found most convenient, without an 
regard having to be paid to the question 
shafting. The whole building could be mack 
lighter, and in the case of large works acentra 
power-house with one or two large economica 
engines, and a battery of boilers equipped wi! 
mechanical coal and ash-handling plant, would 
take the place of a large number of scatterc 
engines and boilers each requiring separa' 
attention. Examples were given of tw 
different classes of installations, the frst 
printing works, and the second a grouj 
large mills, and it was pointed out that the 
electric method was the more economical 
both cases, although the conditions wer 
entirely different. In the first case the van 
machines were continuously being started nd 
stopped, and the use of separate motors ¢' 
abled any press to be run at any time without 
long lines of counter shafting having to be 
kept in motion, whereas in the second case 
the demand for power was constant, and the 
economy effected was due to the ability to use 
one concentrated power station with few unit 
thus securing the most economical engine 
and greatly diminished wages bill. Where spac« 
was limited it was possible, by using electrics 
driving, to dispense with the room otherwis« 
required for engine and boiler houses and tak 
current from a station somewhere outside the 
works, a good instance of this being furnished 
on the Tyne, where Messrs. Armstrong, W! 
worth, Wigham Richardson, and other shi; 
builders, being cramped for room, had thrown 
out their own engines and boilers and we: 
now supplied with power from a public powe 
supply company. After entering into a shor’ 
explanation of electrical terms, the author nex’ 
proceeded to trace the various methods whi 
had been employed for distributing curren! 
inside buildings. Until recently vulcanised 
rubber was practically the only materia! 
used for covering wires conveying tl: 
current, and in dry situations it gave vers 
little trouble. It could not, however, be 
relied on for use where it would be alternately 
wet and dry. The use of wires, insulated wit! 
paper and lead covered, and also with vulcan 
ised bitumen, was touched upon. Woode: 
casing as a protection for the wires was fast 
being superseded by simplex tubing, screwed 
iron barrel, or brass tubes. Attention was 
drawn to the advantages of “concentric 
wiring,” in which only the inner conductor 
was insulated, and the author described a mod: 
fication introduced by himself, combining the 
advantages of the flexible concentric system 
with the ability to replace any faulty oF 
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damaged conductor without disturbing deco- 
rations or plastering. In conclusion, it was 
urged that the electrical work in a building 
should be started in good time, and not left till 
the structure was too far advanced. 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SocieTy.—The members of the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society held their 
annual dinner at the Queen’s Hotel on the 
11th inst. Mr. Butler Wilson, the President, 
was in the chair. Mr. ]. Hepper proposed the 
toast of “ The. Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and Allied Societies,’ and observed that 
every man ought to have a high ideal in his 
profession. Unless his ideal was above him- 
self, he had not the incentive to make the best 
of himself. Mr. Hepper went on to refer to 
the fortunate position of the architect who 
combined in his work both the capacity for 
scheming plans that were essentially practical 
and useful and the capacity of artistic design- 
ing at the same time, without additional cost. 
The President, who responded, brietly alluded 
to competitions. So long as architects had 
to start without clients and so forth, they 
must continue to go on the market, and 
find a start in life im the competition world 
But they had a right to expect that the 
assessors in these competitions should be men 
who had had a practical experience in the 
particular class of buildings that was under 
consideration, Otherwise, their awards could 
scarcely give general satisfaction. Continuing, 
Mr. Wilson said that there was to-day a very 
strong movement in the direction of dealing 
with architectural problems in a quiet manner, 
and with a consideration for the réquirements 
of their clients, without any regard to style or 
period. The advanced school had carried out 
this idea to an extreme degree. It appeared 
to him unreasonable that men should be asked 
to forget the architectural beauties of York- 
shire, for example. They must not be asked 
seriously to ignore the great store of know- 
ledge which the world had placed at their 
disposal. There was no reason why they 
should not store themselves with this know- 
ledge, and, at the same time, be prepared to 
deal with every architectural question put 
before them strictly on its merits. In con. 
clusion, such societies as theirs, said the 
President, must, to be successful, be 
based upon unselfishness. Alderman Wartz- 
burg gave “The Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society,” and incidentally, when 
speaking of the architectural improvements 
that had been effected in the city during the 
past few years, said that Leeds people used to 
be known as “loiners.”” In view of the 
number of arcades that had sprung into 
existence, he thought that Leeds might now be 
called Arcadia, and its people Arcadians. Mr. 
G. F. Bowman responded. In giving the toast 
of “ The Guests,” Mr. W. H. Thorpe deprecated 
the evils that the competition system brought 
with it. Architects were put to a great deal of 
expense, and with no return in the majority of 
cases. He suggested that the evil might toa 
certain extent be minimised if a system of 
limited competition were adopted, by which, 
say, half a dozen members of the profession 
would be invited to send in plans, the unsuc- 
cessful competitors to receive an honorarium 
for their work. The toast was responded to 
by Mr. J. W. Brooke. 

DUNDEE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTURE.—On 
the Sth inst., Mr. Charles J. Menart delivered a 
lecture before the Dundee Institute of Archi- 
tecture in the Technical Institute on “ British 
and Continental Architecture,” Mr. J. P. Bruce 
presiding. Mr. Menart said that in his travels 
abroad he had found that the various styles of 
architecture in their native countries were often 
beautiful, but they were something very differ- 
ent when taken to other countries without any 
attempt being made to adapt them to their new 
surroundings. The architect of the Wallace 
Monument at Stirling was a true artist, but the 
man who proposed to erect a copy of the 
Parthenon on the Calton Hill, at Edinburgh, 
was not, and it was perhaps fortunate that the 
latter building was not completed. The archi- 
tects of Greece and Rome suited their buildings 
to the climate. Owing to the bright sunshine 
their buildings did not require much window 
$)ace, whereas in this country some buildings 
were nearly all glass in front. The Gothic 
churches were iatended for processional pur- 
poses, and were designed accordingly, but 
it. was a mistake to copy them for a Presby- 
terian form of worship, where the sermon was 
the chief part of the service. Dealing with 
Scottish architecture, he said the baronial 
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castles were the true expression of the country 
and its people. There had been talk of putting 
a crown on ‘the Old Steeple, but he thought 
that would be a mistake, as the steeple was 
beautiful as it stood 

DEVON ~ AND EXeTER ARCHITECTURAL 
Society.—At a meeting on Tuesday evening 
(the President, Mr. H. G. Luff, of Devonport, in 
the chair), a lecture on “ Bacteria in relation to 
Sanitation’ was delivered by Dr. Ransome 
Pickard, with illustrative diagrams and micro- 
scopic slides. After dealing with the classifi- 
cation of forms and reproduction of bacteria, 
the lecturer proceeded to describe their func- 
tions in the process of decomposition, espe- 
cially with regard to the microbe action 
in the purification of sewage, as brought 
into play in the septic-tank treatment. 
Important points with regard to hospital 
construction were touched on, attention 
being drawn to the production of spores 
and the difficulty of dealing with them and of 
destroying some of the bacilli with ordinary 
means of disinfectants, and the precautions 
adopted in the modern operating theatres to 
guard against infection. Ventilation was dis- 
cussed, and also the problem of sanataria, which 
is being daily more forced upon the attention of 
the public and the medical profession at large, 
who were, however, not quite decided as to the 
question of the best sites. 


ST 


ST. CATHERINE CREE, AND ST. JAMES. 
DUKE-PLACE, UNITED BENEFICE. 
Tue Corporation and the Bishop of London, 

the Master and Fellows of Magdalene College, 

Cambridge, and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 

sioners have tust ratihed a scheme concerning 

this united benefice, of which Magdalene 

College and the Corporation are joint patrons, 

presenting an incumbent alternately. The 

measure relates to the application of a surplus 
sum Of 2,015/. of a certain fund to the endow- 
ment or augmentation of the income or other- 
wise for the incumbent's beneht, a parsonage- 
house having been recently provided therefrom. 
The fund arises from the investment of three- 
tenths of the proceeds of the sale of the site, 
materials, and furniture of the Church of St. 
lames, in Duke's, since St. James’s-place, Aldgate, 
which was demolished in 1878, when the 
benefice was united with that of St. Catherine 

Cree, or Christ Church, in Leadenhail-street. 

The church was originally built in 1622 for the 

inhabitants of that quarter, who, since the 

dissolution of the priory of the Holy Trinity, 
or Christ Church, had been left with no place of 
worshipin their midst. Their cause was zealously 
supported by Sir Edward Barkham, elected 
Lord Mayor in 1621; they addressed a petition 
to the King, who, it appears, fesfe Stow, 
suggested the dedication to St. James. ‘The 
church was rebuilt in 1727, of brick, in a very 
plain style, and repaired in 1823; the tower 
had windows dressed with stonework from, it 
is believed, the former structure and the earlier 
priory buildings. Mr. H. W. Brewer's draw- 
ing, “ Aldgate, 1.p. 1531,” published in our 
issue for January 2, 1897, delineates the 

Priory and Church of the Holy Trinity, 

founded for her confessor Norman, an Augus- 

tinian canon, and endowed with her yoke at 

Aldgate by Queen Mathilda (of Scotland) in 

11o8, on the site, it is said, of a church 

which Syder, or Suedyr, a canon of St. 

Paul's, had erected in honour of the Trinity 

and St. Mary Magdalene. The priory, sup- 

pressed in 1531, became one ol the wealthiest 
in England. King Henry VIII. bestowed the 
buildings and precincts in 1534, upon his Lord 

Chancellor, Thomas Audley, Lord Audley of 

Walden, who, Stow says, pulled down the 

steeple (perhaps the western tower) and most 

of the church. He altered the monastic 

dwellings for his own residence, assigning a 

lodging therein to Holbein, and gave St. 

Catherine's to Magdalene College. Margaret, 

his sole daughter and heir, married, im 1537, 

Thomas Howard, fourth Duke of Norfolk ; 

their son Thomas, Earl of Suffolk, sold 

the priory and Audley’s mansior-house to 
the City of London and built Audley End with 
the proceeds in 1603 ; in 1650 Oliver Cromwell 
gave the Jews license to settle there. The 
Home Counties Magazine lately reproduced, 
with an article by Professor Lethaby, two very 
interesting and tinely-drawn surveys made in 
or about 1592 by J. Symans, or Symonds, 
master mason at Dover Harbour, and preserved 
at Hatfield House, consisting of the “ grownd 








plat" and “ second story” of Cree Church with 


the buildings and precincts. St. James's 
Church, it seems, was built on the site of the 
chapter-house, about 56 ft. by 30 ft. which 
stood between the dorter amd the north tran- 
sept; Mitre-square represents the cloisters, 
and a court at the angle of Mitre-square, by 
the warehouses in the south-east of the square 
which have replaced St. James's Church, 
marks the site of the north transept. 
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PAINTING PRACTICES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

A REMARKABLE paper on “ The Composition 
of Paints and Pigments” has been communi- 
cated to the New York Section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry by Mr. Maximilian Toch. 
Many English builders and engineers will dis- 
agree with some of the conclusions drawn by 
Mr. Toch concerning the relative values of the 
different pigments, but his deductions are made 
from observations of the duzability and cover- 
ing power of the different paints on exposed 
buildings and structures, and are of a very 
practical nature. 

The author of the paper discusses his sub- 
jects in the following order :—Red lead, white 
tead, zinc oxide, carbon blacks, oxides of iron, 
barium sulphate (natural and artificial), zinc 
sulphide, casein paints, Japanese or China 
wood oil, tar, benzine, turpentine, maize oil, 
linseed oil, and hydrocarbon or bitumen paints. 

About thirty million gallons of mixed paint 
(ready for use) were sold in the United States 
in the year 1901, and, according to Mr. Toch, 
many manutacturers use a small quantity of 
water in their mixtures. This water is not 
regarded as an adulterant when the quantity 
does not exceed 2 per cent., and “the water 
used is usually slightly alkaline, and in the case 
of lime water it forms a calcium soap with 
linseed oil, and thickens the paint so that it 
never settles hard in the tin and is easily 
stirred.” 

Mr. Toch considers that the value of red 
lead has been much over-estimated, that it is 
only good on account of its high specific 
gravity, and that a paint consisting of 7o per 
cent. barytes, 10 per cent. carbon biack, Io per 
cent. zinc oxide, and 10 per cent. graphite, 
ground in pure linseed oil containing a suf- 
ficient quantity of driers, will outwear red 
lead. 

It is stated that in June, 1809, the outside 
walls of a most exposed building in the city of 
New York were first coated with a hydro- 
carbon paint to close the pores of the brick, 
and that over this two coats of a linseed-oi! 
paint were then applied, the pain: being com- 


cent. white lead, and 50 per cent. zinc white. 
The walis are still in perfect condition, no 
damp has penetrated, and no peeling or dis- 
integration of the paint has taken place. It is 
claimed that “ this proves that barium sulphate 
fills up the pores of linseed oil, and that this 
proportion of zinc oxide and lead carbonate, 
in which zinc oxide predominates, is the most 
suitable for that locality.” It is also remarked 
that if paint will stand in the atmosphere oi 
the Atlantic coast it will last much longer in 
the interior, for the best paint rapidiy de- 
teriorates at the sea shore. 

In conclusion, Mr. Toch remarks that the 
statement that iron or steel imbedded in con- 
crete cannét rust is incorrect, and that unless 
the metal be well coated with a varnish paint 
containing bitumen, it will rust and disinte- 
grate ; but that “clean steel, embedded in « 
coating of cement which is properly trowellea, 
cannot rust, even though subjected to the worst 


conditions. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
VELASQUEZ. HIS LiFE AND Works, By Hugh 
Stokes. (Act Record Press. 1?.) 

CONDITIONS. OF CONTRACT by Feank W 
(Sweet & Maxwell, and ii} T. Batsford 


Macey. 
Second Edition 


CLAY'S SUCCESSFUL GARDENIN 
(Clay & Son. od) | 

IXVESTMENTS IN HOUSES AND LANDS. Ry R 
Deany Urlio National Mutual Lite Assurance 
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> SED TOWN HALL, HAMPSTEAD —Iit is 
rota the Borough Council have under con- 
sideration a scheme for building a new town hall, at 
an estimated outlay of 40,000/, for the fabric, The 
present Vestry Hall, at Haverstock Hill, — 
erected after the designs of Messrs. H. E. Ke 





and Frederick New, a3 joint architects. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


Tue London County Council on Tuesday 
dealt with the following applications under the 
London Building Act, 1894. The names of 
applicants are given between parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Lewisham.—Houses in Brightside-road, Saravia- 
road, Eithruda-road, Nightingale-grove, and Mallet- 
road. Hither-green, Lewisham (Mr. G. Tolley for 
Mr. |. Laird).—Consent. 

Clapham.+—A detached house on the north side af 
Poynder’s-road, Clapham, at the corner of Roden- 
hurst-road (Messrs. R. Price & Son for Mr. 8. H. 
Poulton).—Consent. 

Fulham.+—The retention of a shed in the garden 
at the rear of No. 77, Gunterstone-road, Fulham, 
abutting upon Giazbury-road (Messrs. Squire & 
Potter).— Consent. 

Hampsicad.—A wooden hood over the entrance to 
a dwelling-bouse in course of erection on the north- 
east side of Lindfield-gardens, Hampstead { Mr. W. J. 
King for Mr. H. W. Preston).—Consent. 

Kensingion, South —A building on the eastern side 
of Warwick-road, Kensington, northward of No. 104 
(Mr. W. A. Large for Messrs. Bishop & Sons)— 
Consent. 

Lewisham.—Two houses on the south side of 
Brownhill-road, Lewisham, to abut upon Hither 
Green-lane (Mr. A C, Baker for Messrs. Backhouse 
Bros. ). —-Consent. 

Marvyicbone, East —An iron and glass shelter at the 
entrance to Bechstein Hall, Nos. 36 and 378, Wig- 
more-street, St. Marylebone (Mr. T. E. Collcutt for 
Mr. E. Bechstein).—Consent. 

Walworth.—An addition to the Town Hall, Wal- 
wortth-road, Walworth, to abut upon Wansey- 
street and Etbel-street (Mr. A. Harrison for the 
Council of the Metropolitan Borough of South- 
wark}—Consent. 

Westminster —A portico at the entrance to a 
block of residential flats on the south-west side ot 
Emery Hill-street, Westminster (Mr. E. J. Stubbs 
for Messrs. J Allen & Sons, Limited).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, South.—That the Council's resolution 
of December 3, 1901, sanctioning the retention of a 
wooden facia and cornice fixed round the base of a 
2 gee oriel window at the north-western angle 
of No. 25, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street, be modi- 
fied in accordance with the request of Mr. P, 
Dollar, by the omission of words.— Agreed. 

Dulwich —A three-story bank building on the site 
of Nos. 64 and 66, and of one-story shops upon part 
of the forecourts of Nos. 60 and 62, Lordship-lane, 
East Dulwich (Messrs. RK. C. Harrison & Son for 
the London Joint Stock Bank, Limited) — Refused. 

Hackney, Central.—One-story shops on part of the 
garden of No, 45, Avenue-road, Clapton (Mr. W. 
Rainbow).— Refused. 

Islingion, West.+—One-story shops upon the fore- 
courts of Nos. 85, 87, and So, St. James’s-road, 
Holloway (Messrs. Borges & Kumball for Mr. J. J. 
Jones).— Refused. 

Lewisham.— Houses, with one-story shops in front, 
on the east side of Ardgowan-road, Hither-green, 
Lewisham, at the corner of Dowanhill-road (Mr. 
A. C. Baker for Mr. J. Harwood).—Refused. 

Marylebone, Wesi.—A stone portico at the entrance 
to No. 45, — og upon Upper 
George-street, St. Mary ne (Mr. C. Young for 
Viscount Chelsea).— Refused. . 

St. George, Hanover-squarc.—Fixing of iron and 
glass screens on each side, and in front, of the 
shelter at the entrance to the Buckingham Palace 
Hotel, Buckingham-gate, St. George, Hanover- 
square (Mr. . Woodward for the Buckingham 
Palace Hotel Co., Ltd.)}.—Refused. 

Strand.—A building on the site of Nos. 27 and 28, 
Pall Mall and Nos. 24 and 25, St. James’s-square, 
St. James's, with es balconies (Mr. F. E. 
Williams for the Wilkinson Sword Company).— 
Kefused. 

Width of Way. 

Hackney, Central.—A one-story addition to a 
building in the garden of No. 97. Lansdowne-road, 
Hackney (Mr. A, Cook).—Consent. 

Bow and Bromley.—The rebuilding of No, 180, 
Roman-road, Old Ford, with the external walls of 
the new building at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of the roadway of Dane-place 
(Mr. R. R. Bostock for Mr. C. J. Bone).—Consent. 

Brixton.—A two-story house on the west side of 
Farmer’s-road, Lambeth, northward of No. 86, with 
the external walls of such house at less than the 

ibed distance from the centre of the roadway 

(Mr. A. E. Symes for Mr. C. Newbury). —Consent. 

Cheisea.t—A oo at dagger the rear of No, 61, 
Cadogar n- place, Chelsea, wi the external ° 
such billiard-room at less than the taccae far 
distance from the centre of the roadway of Little 
Cadogan-place (Messrs. Alder & Turrill for Mr. J. 
Turrill).—Consent. 

















Space al Rear. 

Fulham —A modification of the provisions of 
that section with regard to open spaces about build- 
ings, so far as relates to the proposed erection of a 
building on the site of Nos, 67 and 69, New King's- 
road, Fulbam (Messrs, Thorpe & Furniss for Mr, F, 
Rishop).— Refused, 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 
Projections. 


Si. George, Hanover-square—An_ oriel window 
and balcony in front of No. 7, Bolton-street, Picca- 
dilly (Messrs. Caditt, Nicholis, Sons, & Chuter for 
the trustees of the Satton Estate).—-Consent. 

Marylebone, ‘st-—A one-story addition and 
three stone steps at the rear of No. 21, Montagu- 
square, to abut upon Gloucester-mews West, St. 
Marylebone (Messrs. Smith & Brewer for Mr. G. 
Lewis).—Consent, 

Kensington, South,—An oriel window at the first 
floor level ia front of No. 26, Yeoman's-row, South 
Kensington (Mr. T. Lott for Miss E. MeCallum).— 
Refused. 

Rotherhithe —A three-story warehouse on the 
south-west side of London-street, Dockhead, Rother- 
hithe (Mr. V. Dunkerley for Messrs. W. & K. Jacobs 
& C»., Ltd. ).—Refused. 

Wandsworth.—A one-story shop front at No. 253, 
Upper Richmend-road, Putney, at leas than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of the roadway 
of Lower Park-fields (Mr. W. J. Renshaw for Mr. 
A. Gerhold). — Refused. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 


Bow and Bromley.—The retention of an iron and 
concrete timber-drying stage at Tredegar Works on 
the south-west side of Ordell-road, Bow (Messrs. 
Perry & Co.).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 


Lewisham,—A further variation from the plan 
sanctioned on March 7, 1899, for the formation or 
layieg-out of a portion of Adamsrill-road, } 
Hill, Catford, so far as relates to a deviation in the 
position of that road (Mr. A. J. Dorrell).—Consent. 


Means of Escape from the top of High 
Buildings. 


Strand,—Means of escape in case of fire, proposed 
to be provided in pursuance of Section 6; of the 
Act, on the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth stories 
of an addition at the rear of the Grand Hotel, 
Northumberiand-avenue, Charing-cross, next North- 
umberland-avenue (Mr. W. Woodward for the 
Gordon Hoteis, Ltd.}.—Consent. 

City.—Means of escape in case of fire, proposed 
to be provided on the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
stories of a building known as Salisbury House, on 
the north side of London Wall, Citv, abutting upon 
Circus-place, Finsbury-circus and We«t-street ( Davis 
& Emanuel for Mr. L. Newmann),.—Consent. 


*,* The recommendations marked + are contrary to 
the views of the local authorities. 





+--+ 
THE CHURCH CRAFTS LEAGUE. 


THE first general meeting of the year was held on 
Monday evening last in the Hall of Clifford's Inn, 
when a crowded audience assembled to hear Mr. 
Roger Fry's lecture on “Art Patronage of the 
Church in Italy during the Fifteenth Century.” The 
Bishop of Rochester was in the chair. Mr. Fry 
gave a description of the relationship which existed 
between the church in Italy and the great artists of 
the fifteenth century. He explained the character- 
istics of the various painters and of the time, 
and gave lantern illustrations of some of their typical 
works. At the conclusion of the lecture, Mr. Charles 
Holroyd (keeper of the Tate Gallery) said it was the 
custom in the fifteenth century for a wealthy family 
to make itself responsible for the decoration of a 
certain portion of a church, and to employ the best 
artist it could procure to carry out the work. He 
thought that some such plan might be adopted now 
with good results. Mr. Selwyn Image protested 
against the idea that one man must be responsible 
for all the decorative work of a church. {f real 
artists were employed, they would all be actuated 
by the same spirit, and the result of work done in 
such a way would not be lacking in unity of pur- 
pose. Mr. Henry Holiday briefly mentioned the 
drawbacks under which modern artists had to learn 
the technique of their art. Instead of being taught 
yh _— by the best —s their day, the young 

o spend of independent labour 
mastering technical difficulties " 


—_— — 
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REBUILDING AT CHARING CROSS.—The block of 
old he , guished by their bay windows, at 
Charing-cross, being Nos, 62-3-4-:, will shortly be 
pulled down to make way for new premises which 

Canadian 


Correspondence. 


ANCIENT LIGHTS. 

Six,—My attention has been drawn to the 
concluding words of your article on “ Ancient 
Lights" in the Builder for the 15th inst. In 
these words you intimate your fear that the 
Report of the Joint Committee of the Roya! 
Institute of British Architects and the Sur 
veyors’ Institution on the subject is likely to 
remain without practical result. At any rate, 
it has passed beyond the report stage, for it 
was referred back by the councils of the two 
bodies to the committee, with authority to spend 
the necessary money and take the necessary 
advice in order to draw a Bill embodying its 
provisions, This Bill has been drawn, and | 
understand that it is under the consideration of 
one of the Councils, having been already 
adopted by the other. 

On a subject where great differences of 
opinion exist, it is nut unhkely that consider- 
able discussion may have arisen, though | 
heartily join in the regret you express that so 
much time has passed. I may point out that if 
our Bill, in the shape which the Joint Com 
mittee approved, becomes law, the view which 
Mr. Justice Wright's judgment would have 
established will be enacted by statute. Both 
Councils are, I think, committed in honour to 
attempt legislation. 

T. RoGcer Situ, 
Chairman of the Joint Committee 


COMPETITIONS. 

Sir,—lI have read with interest a letter irom 

“ Non-Competitor " in your number of the 15th 
inst., in which he instances the Hull competi- 
tion drawings. 1 think it but justice to the 
Committee to state that they quite agreed with 
my suggestion that no perspectives were to be 
sent in ; and although some of the competitors, 
when questions were sent in, wished to be 
allowed to send perspectives, we replied, 
“ Assessor strongly objects to perspectives in 
a competition.” J think they (except, of course, 
before a building is erected) are quite unneces 
sary. I particularly mentioned in the Hull 
conditions (as I have done in previous cond: 
tions) that competitors need not make elaborate 
drawings, and suggested that they should save 
themselves as much work as possible. 
One cannot but feel that with an assessor 
who understands what plans and clevations 
are, pencil sketches (and those one-sixteenth 
scale) should be ample for all competition 
pur ; 
I think “ Non-Competitor" has over-estimated 
the cost of the Hull drawings, considering 
there were no perspectives. I was very 
grieved to see so many drawings, and some 
of them so carefully done. Unfortunately, 
though the draughtsmanship was good, 0 
many instances the plans, Owing to “so much 
originality,” were obliged to be set aside on 
the question of cost. I am afraid this is too 
much an age of utilitarianism for many who 
compete. I unhesitatingly say that 75 per cen! 
of the designs in this competition were quite 
impracticable either in plan or elevation—some 
in both. 

It is very painful to an assessor to see so 
many designs, Lut it is not alone in architecture 
that competition is so keen, as every one must 
know, Architectural competition has u!- 
doubtedly brought many a young man to the 
front, and one feels that it is a necessary cvil ; 
the only thing for the Institute to do is to ask 
committees to insist on competitors only 
making cil sketches, and those to a smal! 
scale. If I am placed in the position of 
assessor again (in any case), I shall endeavour 
to carry this view out, but I must say at Hull 
(this being a small building) we felt it neces- 
sary to have 4-scale drawings ; though, as | 
have previous'y mentioned, we particularly 
made it clear that competitors were not to take 
more trouble than was absolutely necessary. 
In this particular case, I think and hope, the 
first-placed competition drawings will be of 
use, because they will no doubt be submitted 
eee Ronee for sanction, and hae be 
necessary, in any case, to make inary 
plans before working drawings were finally 


made. 
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(no doubt possible mistakes in assessing), but 
one can see no remedy except to endeavour 
not to multiply the work of competitors. It is 
a subject one might write on to indefinite 
lengths, but I have endeavoured to express my 
views as concisely as I can. 

Sipney R. J. Smiru. 





BUILDERS’ ACCOUNTS. 
Sir,—Having been engaged with “ Huilders’ 
Accounts” for many years, | was interested by your 
review of a new book on the subject by Mr. John 
A. Walbank, and the author's letter in your issue of 
February 8. Mr. Walbank is to be congratulated 
oa his concise and able treatment of the subject, but 
j venture to suggest that much of the detail might 
with advanta, ave been omitted, and that some 
attention ought to have been given to detail costs. 
The most satisfactory system | have had expe- 
rience of would not, I am afraid, commend itself to 
Mr. Walbank. In this system the costs are kept in 
an independent set of books, with the result that 
their accuracy is not checked save in a very 
te manner, but they are rendered non- 

essential, and either detail or general costs could be 
abandoned under pressure or by small builders 
With regard to “ tender” book, the abstracting of 
labour and materials in tenders is an unprofitable 
labour, and it would be better to keep the record of 
tenders and comparison of results in separate 
books. The stores account need only be kept for 
home yard, and in the case of small builders is un 
necessary, but the plant journal and ledger should 
never be dispensed with. 
All builders who have neither the time nor know- 
ledge of accounts to go thoroughly through their 
own books — a have them audited, but it 
is a regretta act that many otherwise practical 
builders neglect this devetenaahs and their offices 
are understaffed and underpaid, with the result that 
the books are too often hopelessly behind and 
slovenly kept. THOS. E. Brown. 





NUMBER OF BRICKS LAID IN A DAY. 


Sir,—I have made many inquiries on different 
jobs, and find that the number of bricks laid by each 
man in ordinary plain work varies from yoo to Goo 
per man per day. Most foremen agree that some 
years since each man laid 1,000 bricks. 

HENRY LOVEGROVE. 
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The Student’s Column. 


PART IIl.—DRAINAGE. 
CHAPTER 7.—HYDRAULICS (continued), 


T is not always possible to obtain the 
gradients recommended in the last 
chapter. The depth of the sewer and 

the level of the lowest floor of the premises to 
be drained may allow only a smal] fall to be 
given to the drains. In such cases, the main 
drain may be laid with a smaller inclination, 
and periodically flushed by means of an auto- 
matic tank at the head. All (or nearly all) the 
branches can, if this is done, be laid at proper 
slopes. 
_ An objection often raised to quick gradients 
is that they necessitate deeper trenches, and 
that the drains are consequently more costly. 
This is not true in every case. In houses 
built on the slope of a hill it is often more 
economical to adopt quick gradients following 
in the main the natural slope of the ground, 
’ than a series of drains of low inclina- 
tion step at manholes and lampholes. 
Fig. 3 will make this clear. The ground has a 
general of 1 in 20, The full line shows 
a 6-in. outfall drain laid to a slope of 1 in 24 
¢ dotted lines show the arrangement re- 
quired if a regular slope of 1 in 60 is main- 
tained. In both cases the drain is at no place 
less than 2 ft. 6 in. below the surface. The 
drain with the smaller inclination obviously 
involves deeper trenches, and (unless the 
trenches run to a great depth) more manholes or 
lam holes, on account of the greater number 
of in the drain. The excavation required 
for the 1-in.24 drain is represented by the 
oblique shading ; the dotted oblique lines in 
the same direction show the additional excava- 
tion required for the 1-in-6o drain if an addi- 
tional manhole or lamphole is constructed at A. 





If this is not provided, still more digging will|as many as ten water-closets; for a greater 


be red as shown by the reversed oblique 
dotted lines In either case the flatter > t 
involves a deeper manhole at B. 


sizes. Many persons 


word official regulations, and the question must be 
A of warning must be uttered with suerte gp with regard to the amount of 
regard to the different slopes allowed for pipes | sewage 
pear to! This differs enotmously, according to the 
the drain-inlet and | nature and size of the building, the area to be 
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60 being given to the drains, 6-in. pipes ought 
to be used, whereas, if a gradient quicker than 


used. The fact is that the larger drain ought 
to be used only in those cases where there is a 
correspondingly greater flow of sewage. In 
Table III. it was shown that a 4-in. pipe laid 
to a slope of 1 in 34 and flowing one-third full 
discharges sewage at the rate of 3°91 cubic ft. 
per minute, the velocity of the flow being 24 
lineal ft. per second. To produce the same 
velocity in a 6-in. drain laid toa slope of 1 in 
63, there must be a discharge at the rate of 
S*84 cubic ft. per minute. If this larger 
quantity of sewage is not passed through the 
pipe, the depth of the flow will be reduced, and 
the velocity will fall below the assumed 
minimum of 24 ft. per second. 
For purposes of comparison, reference may 
be made to fig. 4. A 3-in. pipe laid toa 
gradient of 1 in go and flowing half-full is 
taken as the standard. This is estimated to 
discharge 332 cubic feet per minute, the 
velocity of the flow being 2°25 lineal feet per 
second. In the larger pipes the depth of flow 
will be as shown, and as the hydraulic mean 
depth becomes less with each successive 
increase in the diameter of the pipe, the 
velocity is reduced, so that in the 9-in. pipe it is 
slightly less than 2 ft. per second, although the 
gradient remains the same. 

If the 9-in. pipe had been laid to give a 
velocity of 2°25 ft. per second when flowing 
half-full—thus corresponding with the 3-in. 
pipe—the gradient would have been 1 in 237, 
and the velocity of the flow, when 332 cubic 
feet per minute were passing through the 
pipe, would have been barely 1 ft. per second. 
Large pipes, therefore, are a positive dis- 
advantage unless the quantity of sewage ts 
proportionate to their capacity. If the sewage 
is only sufficient for a 4-in. pipe, and a 6-in 
pipe must (in consequence of local regulations) 
be used, the latter must be laid ata slightly 
steeper gradient than would have been neces- 
sary in the case of the smaller pipe. 

The Size of Drains —The model by-laws 
(both urban and rural) issued by the Local 
Government Board, and the new drainage by- 
laws of the London County Council, require 
every drain “to be of adequate size, and, if 
constructed or adapted to be used for convey- 
ing sewage, to have an internal diameter not 
less than four inches.” This by-law leaves the 
size of sub-soil drains and rainwater drains to 
the discretion of the sanitary authority's sur- 
veyor or the architect or builder, but prescribes 
a diameter of at least 4 in. for sewage drains. 
Many authorities specify that main drains must 
be 6 in. in diameter, and branch drains 4 in. ; 
others require that branch drains from water- 
closets to be also 6 in. in diameter ; others, 
again, a‘low no drain to be less than 6 in. Under 
certain authorities “ combined drains " must be 
at least 9 in. in diameter, even if only two small 
houses are served by the drain. The Board of 
Education considers a 4-in. drain suitable for 


number a 6-in. drain must be used. 
Here again, very little can be learnt from 
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water, and other circumstances. 
produced in the laboure:’s cottage is obviously 
tin yo can be obtained, a 4-in. drain may be | very different in quantity per person from that 


The sewage 


produced in the squire’s mansion. If the rain- 
water falling on a country house and its 
curtilage is admitted to the drains, the sewage 
proper will be a very small proportion of the 
total flow in a thunderstorm. Subsoil-water, 
if admitted to the drain, may largely increase 
the volume of sewage. It is, therefore, im- 
possibie to lay down a hard-and-fast rule, but a 
little consideration will show that small drains 
will carry away a far larger quantity of sewage 
than is generally supposed. 

In the example given in Chapter 5, the total 
daily flow from a middle-class house occupied 
by eight persons was estimated to be 220 
gallons. This is equivalent to rather over 
35 cubic ft. On reference to Table III. it will 
be found that a 4-in. drain, laid to a slope of 
1 in 34 and running full, will discharge this 
quantity in about two and a quarter minutes ; 
it the drain is running one-third full, the time 
occupied by the discharge will be less than 
nine minutes. Obviously, a 4-in. main drain can 
convey a much larger quantity of liquid than 
is likely to be produced in a dozen houses of 
this class. The branch-drains have still less to 
do. In such a house there will probably be, 
at least, six branch drains—say two for sinks, 
two for baths and lavatories, and two for 
water-closets. These will receive different 
proportions of the sewage, probably one-half 
going to the drain from the family bath and 
lavatory ; the other branches will therefore 
receive very small quantities. The branch 
from the servants’ water-closet will probably 
not havea greater daily flow than ten or twelve 
gallons. Four-inch branch drains are there- 
fore much too large, as far as their carrying 
capacity and the flow of sewage are con- 
cerned. 

We will now suppose that the rainwater 
must also be carried away by the sewage- 
drains. Taking a severe thunderstorm, with a 
rainfall of 1 in. in a quarter of an hour, as the 
basis of calculation, we have a flow of water at 
the rate of $ cubic feet per minute for every 
roo square feet of roofed or paved surface to be 
drained. If this surface is 4,000 square ft., it 
will receive 22°2 cubic feet of rain per minute. 
Some portion of this will be lost by absorption 
and percolation, bat the loss in a storm of this 
kind will be trifling, and need not be taken into 
consideration. Referring again to Table IIL, 
we find that a 5-in. drain, laid to the minimum 
gradient of 1 in 48, is capable of discharging 
25°72 cubic feet per minute when running full ; 
add 10 per cent. in order to obtain the maximum 
discharge (which occurs when the pipe is not 
quite full), and we get a maximum discharging 
capacity of 28°29 cubic feet per minute, that is 
to say, © cubic feet more than the rainfall. A 
main drain 5 in. in diameter 1s, therefore, 
capable of discharging © cubic feet (37) gallons 
of sewage per minute in addition to the rain- 
water. : : 

The branch drains conveying rain-water to 
the main drain will probably be at least eight 
in number, some of which may also convey 
sewage. The areas served by the different 
will not be equal, but probably no 
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A 3-in. drain laid to a gradient of 1 
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minute when running full ; a 4-in. drain witha 
gradient of 1 in 34 will discharge more than 
16 cubic feet. This quantity of 4°4 cubic feet 
per minute is not likely to be often reached in 
practice, as it represents the rainfall on an area 
of no less than Soo square feet, but even if we 
have, say, a courtyard 50 ft. square with a 
single gully in the centre, the maximum rain- 
fall per minute will be less than 14 cubic feet, 
and a 4-in. drain with a gradient of 1 in 34 
will, therefore, be ample. 

As far as the combined volume of sewage 
and rain water is concerned, there js no neces- 
sity (save under the most exceptional circum- 
stances) for branch:drains of proper gradients 
to be more than 4in. in diameter, and in the 
vast majority of cases 3-in. drains would never 
be charged to more than half their capacity. 

The queation which now remains to be 
answered is this : Is there anything in ordinary 
sewage which is likely to cause obstructions in 
small drains? This is a question which can 
best be answered by practical experience, or 
(failing this) by experiment. Unfortunately, 
the by-laws of Sanitary Authorities have in 
a large measure prevented the use of small 
drains, and there is probably not a Sanitary 
Authority in the country which would at this 
moment allow a sewage drain to be constructed 
of a less diameter than 4in.. Experience has 
shown, however, that the successive changes 
from large brick barrel drains to 9-in. pipes, 
and from these to 6-in., and from these again to 
4-in., have been entirely successful ; there 
can be little doubt that the diminution will be 
carried still further. The reduction of soil- 
pipes to 34 in. will probably be followed by a 
corresponding redaction in the size of branch 
deain-pipes, and both may eventually be still 
further contracted. 

Many experiments have shown that 4-in. 
drain-pipes are better than 6-in. for brancnes. 
In 1896 Mr. Arthur B. Plummer, F.R.I.B.A., 
of .Newcastle-upon-Tyne, carried out several 
series of experiments with 6-in., 4-in., and 3-in. 
pipes,jand in every case the 6-in. pipes gave 
the worstresults, In the first series two drains 
were laid, each about 83 ft. long. One length 
was formed of 6-in. drain-pipes with a fall 
of 1 in 40, and the other of 4-in. pipes with a 
fall of 1 in 60. In each case there was a bend 
about 12 ft. from the outlet end, and a Buchan 
trap in the course of the drain. A wash-down 
water-closet, with a 2-gallon siphon cistern 
and 1}-in. flash-pipe, was used in the experi- 
ments. Artificial {wces composed uf soft soap 
and sawdust were placed in the basin and 
flushed onut,in the usual way. The 6-in. drain 
was first tested. The first flush cleared 
the basin, but it was not till the sixth 
flash ,that half the charge came out at the 
mouth of the drain, and not till the eighth that 
the drain was cleared. Summing up this pre- 
liminary series of experiments, Mr. Plummer 
says that “although the 4-in. drain was not of 
so steep a gradient as the 6-in. drain, and 
although it also had a much more acute bend 

in it, the result of these experiments was de- 
cidedly in favour of the smaller drain-pipe.” 

Another series included experiments on 6-in. 
and 4 in. sanitary-pipe drains and 4-in. and 
3-in. glass-lined iron pipes. These were Jaid 
alongside each other with a fall of about 1 in 40, 
The total length in each case was 82 {t, and 
each drain had an almost right-angled rounded 
bend 12 ft. from the outlet, and a trap 4 ft. in 
front of the bend. At a further distance of 
8 ft. there was a junction from a water-closet, 
and at the head of each drain two water-closets 
were fixed over each other, as on the ground 
and first floors of a building. Four pieces of 

; id mixtare of soft soap and 
sawdust weighing 6 oz. were used at each test, 
and each drain was tested by successive dis- 
charges from the first floor and ground floor 
closets at the head of the drain and from the 
closet along the course of the drain. The 6.in. 
drain was first tested. The three closets were 
charged and flushed in rotation twenty times, 

_that sixty deposits in all were passed into 
the drain. After the fourteenth round the 
drain was completely blocked ; of 22) Ibs, of 
soap and sawdust put in, only 7 bad passed ont. 
The 4-in. sanitary-pipe drain gave better 
results, the charge passing through more 
freely, till a ge occurred at the end of 
the sixth round. The results with the 4-in. 
iron pipes are described a; “ satisfactory,” and 
— e 3-in. iron pipes as “ even more so— 

charge 'y came direct through 
the drain with eac: flush.” A flush: 


a was used in this series of 
eT with ® flush of 2) gallons, the 6-in, 
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pipe worked satisfactorily, and it was therefore 
not considered necessary to test the smaller 
pipes. 

These experiments seem to show that 3-in. 
pipes may be safely used, even for drains from 
water-closets, and that they are indeed less 
likely to be choked than pipes of larger 
diameter. Some tests carried out by Dr. 
Charles Porter, of Stockport, on 6-in. and 4-in. 
drains corroborate the view that small pipes 
are better than large ones for house drains. 
Two drains, 47 ft. long, were laid, one with 
4-in. pipes to a gradient of 1 in 40, and the 
other with 6-in. pipes to a gradient of 1 in 60. 
Each drain had one rounded bend of 90 deg. 
and a disconnecting trap of the same bore as 
the pipe. A wash-down water-closet gave 
better results than a wash-out basin. With 
the latter (tested in connexion with a 4-in. 
drain) the closet-trap was cleared in every case 
by a 3-gallon flush, but the 4-in. disconnecting 
trap was cleared only twice. Twelve tests with 
24-gallon and 2-gallon flushes gave still worse 
results ; in eight cases the closet-trap was not 
cleared, in five the drain was not cleared, and 
in every case the disconnecting trap retained a 
portion of the soil. The wash-down closet 
worked better ; the closet-trap and 4-in. drain 
were always cleared by a 2-gallon flush, but in 
no case was this sufficient to clear the 4-in. 
disconnecting trap. A 2j}-gallon flush was 
not much better; but 3 gallons invariably 
cleared the closet, drain, and trap. With a 
6-in. drain (gradient 1 in 60) and a 6-in. dis- 
connecting trap, even a 6-gallon flush cleared 
the trap only twice in four tests, and smaller 
flushes proved quite inadequate. 

The mora! is obvious—never use pipes of 
greater diameter than 4 in. for branch drains. 
Smaller pipes cannot yet be used (except in 
rural districts) on account of the local by-laws, 
but the time is probably not far distant when 
3'4-in. iron pipes will be allowed in place of 
4-in. stoneware, and still further reductions 
will probably follow. 

Large pipes are not only more likely to 
retain deposits, but they are also more difficult 
to ventilate and more costly. This question of 
cost is worth consideration, especially in 
country houses where the drains are of great 
length. The following list prices of stoneware 
pipes may prove useful in this connexion :— 
3-in., 6}d.; 4-in. Od.; §-in., 10}d.; 6-in., 
ts, 144.; 7-in., 18. 3d.; 8-in., 18. 6d.; 9-in., 
Is.gd. To the difference in prime cost must 
be added the extra freight of the larger pipes, 
the extra labour and cement in laying, and the 
extra cost of the necessary bends, junctions, 
and traps. 
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OBITUARY. 


MR. STEVENS.—We have to announce the death, 
in his seventy-sixth year. of Mr. James Stevens, of 
No, 88, Mosley-street, Manchester, and Chester- 
road, Macclesfield. Mr. Stevens was elected a 
Fellow of the Koyal Institute of British Architects 
in 1577, and bad been President of the Manchester 
Society of Architects. He enjoyed a considerable 
practice as an architect, surveyor, and valuer in 
Manchester, Macclesfield, and the localities around, 
and was employed as architect for the building of 
many large premises for business purposes. In 
1882 he was instructed to prepare 8 and 
designs for a complete restoration, with enlarge- 
ee north aisle, and new 
choir ce vestries, for the parish church of St 
Michael, Macdeeseta, as illustrated in our columns 
of November 27, 1586—three views and a plan. The 
work was finished, as far as the funds permitted, 
and the capacity was increased fo goo sittings, in 
1892. Mr. Stevens was also appuinted as architect, 
at Macclesfield, for the erection for the Town 
Council of the Technical Schools on the site of the 
Useful Knowledge Society's premises at Park Green 
in February, 1805; the enlargement. with a new 
front and new Council Chamoer (1869-70), of the 
Town Hall (originally built in 1823-4 alter Francis 
Goodwin's designs); the Militia barracks in the 
Crompton-road (1858-), for which he made the 
plans and after the Gothic style, in con- 
junction with . Pownall, of London ; the Chad- 
wick Free Library, Park Green (1868-80), a gift to 
the Corporation by Mr. David Chadwick, M.P., in 
1376; the School of Art, Park Green. of stone, in 
tne Gothic style, opened in June, 1870; and the 
Infirmary near the Park (1870-2), for in-patients, 
with quarters for the nurses’ senietapethedl 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


THE RESTORATION OF IONA CATHEDRAL.—The 
Cathedral Church of Iona, which has for many 
years been in a dilapidated condition, is about to be 
restored. Founded by Regi , Lord of the Isles, 
about the close of the twelfth century, the cathedra! 
was at first used asa monastery, which was attached 
to a Norwegian diocese. Some of the evidences of 
its occupation by monks still exist in the remains oj 
the chapter-house, cellr, and dining-halls. Although 
it was first constructed in the twelfth century, most 
of the architecture is of a later period, probably of 
the fifteenth century. The cathedral, which is 
cruciform in shape, consists of a nave and choir 
with aisles and north and south transepts, while a 
tower rises over the choir. The greater part of the 
building is roofless, including the choir, the aisle: 
and the south transept, and the present operations 
are to be confined to remedying that defect and 
thus making the edifice watertight. The question 
of roofing the tower and executing other details is 
at present under consideration. The height and 
form of the church roof are fixed by the existing 
east gable, which is entire, and also by the outline 
of the , which is seen against the central 
tower. It has been decided that the roof will be in 
strict conformity with the existing marks, and wili 
be of the same dimensions as the original roof 
The edifice will give accommodation for over a 
thousand persons, but it is not intended at present 
to erect seats. The architects are Messrs. M’Gibbon 
& Ross, Edinburgh, and the contractors Mesers 
Mitchell & Sons, Edinburgh.—Scoisman. 

CENTRAL HALL, PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH, 
SOUTHSEA.—Building extensions have been made in 
Albert-road, Southsea, for the Primitive Methodists 
The front elevation consists of a spire some jo it 
high on one side, and a turret on the other side 
There is a window in the front, 12 it. wide and 
16 ft. in height, with ornamental Bath stone work 
and cathedral glass set in lead. There are two 
entrances, one on each side. The one on the right- 
hand side is the main entrance to the hall, ¢ ft 
wide. The left-hand entrance is tothe school. Two 
shops are provided between the two entrances 
The hall is x6 ft. wide and 76 ft. long. The seats 
are all semi-circular and rise one above anotler 
The orchestra on each side of the organ occupies an 
elevated position facing the congregation. = [he 
organ has been built and supplied by Messrs. Wads- 
worth Bros., of Manchester. The pulpit, seats, & 
are of pine. The hall will accommodate about (> 
8. The schoolroom will hold some 4 
children. There are three classrooms, a kitche 
and a minister's vestry. The buildings are warmed 
with hot water, and the lighting will be by electric 
light. The architect is Mr. T. Wonnacott, and the 
contractors were Messrs. T. Quick & Son 
UNITARIAN CHURCH, ABERDEEN.—A new Un: 
tarian church is to be erected at Aberdeen in 
Skene-street, at its junction with Rosemount 
viaduct. The architects are Messre. D. & Kk | 
M‘Millan, Aberdeen. The cost will be about § om 

Fir AND KINROsS ASYLUM.—A meeting of the 
Lunacy Board of Fife and Kinross was held in 
Cupar on the 11th inst. The committee bad before 
them plans ed by Mr. Gillespie, architect, for 
the sed extensions at the asylum, The Chair 
man explained that the general idea was to provide 
another roo beds. The ex of the additions 
and alterations was roughly estimated eat from 
10,0001. to 11,0001, The committee required the 
authority of the Board to allow the architect | 
make detailed plans and specifications and estimates 
of the cost, which would be submitted to the Board 
After some discussion, it was agreed that scheme ‘ 
should be adopted, and it was remitted to the com 
mittee to get Mr. Gillespie to prepare plans and 
specifications, with estimates, and submit these to 
the General Board of Lunacy and also to the Board 
fora ; 

ENLARGED PREMISES FOR THE SHEFFIELD CLU! 

—At the annual meeting on the itth inst. of the 
members of the Sheffield Club it was resolved 
enlarge the premises, and bring the building more 
in harmony with modern ideas. The intention is t> 
build a wing on the new site, and to remodel th« 
whole of the present premises. The plans provide 
for a coffee-room, new billiard-room, members 
bedrooms, elevator, and other accommodation. ‘ 
competition for the new buildings and alterations 
recently took place among Sheffield architects. with 
the result that Mr. J. W. Connon, of Leeds, who 
was appointed assessor, awarded first place to Mr 
J. 1. Potter, of Norfolk-street. 
LIBRARY, WOLVERHAMPTON.—Wolverbampton + 
newest municipal building, the Jubilee Free |ibrar) 
situate at the corner of Cleveland-road and Garrick 
street, the opening of which we briefly mentioned 
last week, has been designed by Mr. H. T. Hare, of 
London, and erected by Messrs. Wilcock; «! 
Wolverhampton. The site of the structure was 
formerly occ by the Theatre Royal, which, 
after the erection of the Grand ggg baateld 
street, was for many years vacant. a 

of red brick with comeestta and dress- 
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broad, the coved ceiling being supported by pillars 
with Corinthian capitals, Overa concrete tioor has 
been piaced a thick cork covering which will 
prevent any noise through people moving from one 
part of the room to another. Light is admitted 
through six arched windows on either side of the 
room, with two at the Hall-street end. The news- 
room is situated on the same floor, and is so ft. long 
by 45 ft. wide. The upper rooms are reached from 
the vestibule by means of a winding staircase, with 
polished Hopton Wood stone sides, and balustrade 
of the same material, which opens into another 
vestibule with ornamental lights from the ceiling. 
On the left-hand side is situated the lending 
library, which is of the same dimensions as the 
magazine-room. Light is here secured by means of 
double-arched skylights placed in the centre of the 
— Adjoining the lending library is the refer- 
ence library. There the walls are panelled with 
oak, and the fittings are of the same material, while 
provision is made for the care of about 4,000 
volumes, thcugh in a room above will be placed the 
newspaper files and other books which are not so 
irequently asked for as those in the reference 
library proper. Special accommodation has been 
made for the chief librarian. 

COLNE AND HOLME VALLEYS ISOLATION HoOs- 
PITAL.—On the 13th inst.,in one of the rooms at 
the Huddersfield Union Offices, Mr. F. St. George 
Mivart, M.D., an Inspector appointed by the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry into an applica- 
tion made to that Board for sanction to the borrow- 
ing by the West Riding County Council of 23,744/, 
for the erection by the Colne and Holme Valleys 
Joint Isolation Hospital Committee of an infectious 
diseases hospital at Meltham Moor. Mr. J. Berry, 
the architect, gave a description of the site and 
the proposed hospital, with the estimates of the 
cost. The site of the hospital is about one mile 
from Meltham Station, called Meltham Moor, and 
adjoins the public highway from Meltham to Slaith- 
waite and Marsden. The total area of the land 
acquired is 19a. 3Fr., and the area of the site 
intended to be used for hospital purposes is 
7 acres. The height of the hospital above the 
sea level will be jyoft. The hospital will consist 
of seven blocks of buildings: — 1, administra- 
tion; 2, lodge and discharging - rooms ; 3, isola- 
tion block for six beds; 4, scarlet fever pavilion 
with two separation wards for sixteen beds ; 
§, another scarlet fever pavilion, without separation 
wards, for fourteen beds; 6, typhoid fever pavilion 
for fourteen beds; 7, laundry, disinfecting-rooms, 
stable, engine and oboiler-house, and mortuary. 
There will be a porter’s lodge near the entrance 
gates. The isolation block will contain two bed 
wards, two single bed wards, and two nurses’ duty 
rooms. There will be an open verandah in front of 
each section, and leading off it will be the water- 
closets and slop sinks, and a movable bath will be 
placed under each verandah. The total space of 
the wards will be 2,028 cubic feet, and will give 
150 8q. ft. per bed. Each of the scarlet fever 
pavilions will have two wards, each with eight beds 
for females, two other wards each with six beds for 
males, and there will be two separation wards in 
one pavilion only. The nurses’ duty rooms or ward 
kitchen will be placed in the centre of the building, 
and will have four fixed windows allowing complete 
observation of the four wards. The convalescent- 
room will be on the first floor in the centre 
of the pavilion, over the entrance passage and 
nurses’ duty room, and will be approached by a 
stone staircase from the front entrance. The bath- 
rooms, water-closets, and slop sinks will be placed 
at each end of the wards, cut off by a cross venti- 
lating lobby. An open verandah: will run along the 
south-east front of each pavilion. The wards in the 
scarlet fever pavilion will be of the same total area 
as those of the isolation block. The typhoid fever 
pavilion will have six beds in the female ward, six 
in the male ward, and one bed each in the two 
separation wards, and the nurses’ duty room will be 
similar to those in the scarlet fever pavilions, 
There will be no convalescent room to this pavilion. 
One movable bath will be provided, and the water- 
closets and slop sinks will be placed at each end of 
the wards. The total area of the pavilion will be 
the same as in the other pavilions. The laundry 
block contains wash-house, laundry, drying stove, 
receiving-room, disinfecting-rooms, van shed, ambu- 
lance, stable, harness-room, covered yard, coal place, 
engine and boiler house, accumulator-room, long 

» mortuary, and viewing-room. All the 
larger wards will be heated by means of open 
double-fronted stoves placed in the centre of the 
rooms, and the smaller wards will have open fire- 

The bathrooms will be heated by smail 
radiators. Fresh air inlets will be provided behind 
each bed ; all the windows will be double hung with 
sliding sashes, and fanlight made to fall inwards 


o 


shafts will be fixed in the 
of each ward, and connected to extract 
ventilatcrs on the roof. All the wards will have 
¢ foot of window to every 66 cubic feet 
Space, All the baths in the pavilions will be sup- 
with hot water obtained from steam-heated 
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DITIONS TO HOSPITAL, BUCKNALL, STAFFORD- 
Additions to the infectious diseases hospital 
Hanley, Stoke, and Fenton Joint Hospital 
were opened at Bucknall on the 6th inst. 
are the third extensions which have takea 
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place during the last six years, and they include a new 
eighteen-bed pavilion, with separate wards and 
annexes; a large addition to the administrative 
block ; a power block, containing steam boiler, 
engine, dynamo, accumulators, &c., and chimney 
shaft Go ft. high; additions and extensive altera- 
tions to the laundry block, with modern disinfecting 
station ; new stabling and ambulance house hlock. 
The total cost has been about 10,500/. The whole 
of the work has been carried out by the various 
contractors to the designs of and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Elijah Jones, architect, Hanley. 
The eighteen-bed pavilion is planned as per the 
Local Government Board's requirements for eighteen 
beds, with 2,028 cubic ft. of air space to each, but 
like all other buildings on the site, it is furnished for 
double the number allowed, viz., thirty-six—half the 
number being children’s cots. It has a central 
entrance leading into a hail, which is heated bya 
radiator connected with the bath boiler at the back 
of the range in the nurses’ duty-room. Larder and 
coal place are provided on either side of entrance. 
In front, on entering. is the nurses’ duty-room. 
Four inspection windows are provided, looking into 
both wards, and also into separation wards. To the 
right and left are the principal wards, each being 
45 ft. by 26 ft. Entering out of these are the 
separation wards. At the end of each ward is the 
annexe, approached by a disconnecting and ven- 
tilating lobby (which cuts off this part of 
the building from the main wards). It con- 
tains two water-closets, nurses’ slop-sink, bath- 
room with lavatories, and a small storeroom. 
The whole of the floors to wards, separation wards, 
nurses’ duty-room and bathrooms, are laid with 
maple floorboards, polished. The floors of the 
vestibule, corridors, and annexes, except the bath- 
rooms, are laid with terrazzo, and the walls are 
covered with tiles. The painted woodwork to 
interior and ceiling is finished in “ Ripolin.” The 
large wards are heated with Shorland’s patent 
down-draught hot-air faience stoves (two to each 
ward), and the separation wards are heated with 
their patent Manchester grates. Behind each bed 
is fixed in the wall, near the floor, a patent inlet to 
admit the air, with as little draught as possible. Air 
inlets are also fixed in the walls between windows, 
with Boyle's brackets ; also outlets above these in 
the wall at the ceiling level. In addition to these 
outlets, grids are fixed in the ceiling connected with 
air-tight wood channels or troughs, which are in turn 
connected with Boyle's air-pump ventilators on the 
roof. The ward windows also assist the ventilation. 
The laundry block has been almost remodelled, as 
well as enlarged : it is now a dual system, contain- 
ing patients’ wash-house, staff wash-house, ironing- 
room, hot-air drying closets, disinfection station, and 
mortuary. The machinery has been supplied by 
Messrs. Summerscale & Sons, Keighley. Electric 
light is provided in the building. The stabling 
block is built round the coach-house erected for 
ambulance, and contains now spaces for two ambu- 
lances, two-stall stable, loose box, harness-room, 
loft, and a room which could be used as a bedroom. 
A large addition has been made to the adminis- 
trative block. The chief features are the entrance- 
hall and new main staircase, servants’ hall, house- 
maids’ pantry. larder, ten bedrooms, nurses’ 
bathroom, sitting-room, lavatory, water-closet, and 
linen stores. The finishing of the premises is 
somewhat similar in character to the eighteen- 
bed pavilion, the walls having tiled dado, with 
plaster above instead of all tiling. In connexion 
with these extensions, Messrs. H. P. Embrey & 
Co. have been the contractors for the buildings, 
and included in their contract are the Marsden 
Tile Co, Burslem, who have executed the whole of 
the tiling to walls, dadoes, hearths, &c.; Messrs. 
Diespeker, London, the terrazzo paving; Messrs. 
George Howson & Sons, Hanley, the whole of the 
bathe, water-closets, slopsinks, lavatories, and 
sanitary fittings; Messrs. Shorlands, Manchester, 
the faience stoves and Manchester grates ; Messrs. 
Boyle & Sons, London, the roof ventilators and 
inlets, except those behind the beds, which are 
Messrs. Ellison's; Messrs Lockerbie & Wilkinson, 
Birmingham, the locks, door fasteners, and 
ventilating hoppers. Other separate contracts are 
by :—Mr. E Malkin, Hanley, for the furniture ; 
Messrs. Holgate & Small, Stoke, for the bedsteads 
and ironmongery ; Messrs. Summerscale & Sons, 
Keighley, for the laundry machinery; Messrs. 
Manlove & Alliot, Nottingham, the disinfector ; 
Messrs. Blackburn, Starling, & Co., Nottingham and 
Hanley, the engine, dynamo, accumulators (Chloride 
Co.}, and the electrical plant; grates, chimney- 
pieces, and ripolin, Mr. J Collings, Hanley ; 
wrought-iron dog grate, by Mr. W. Durose, of 
Tunstall. 

MANCHESTER CUSTOMS OFFICES.—For a con- 
siderable time past the Customs authorities at 
Manchester have pressed upon the Commissioner 
of His Majesty's Board of Works the necessity of 
having a new custom house in Manchester to meet 
the increasing volumes of trade in that city and its 
vicinity. The matter has now taken tangible shape. 
Mr. Tanner, on behalf of the Commissioner of 
Works and Public Buildings, has mgm a ~ 

partment is ed to receive tenders for the 
cee of the Se eaten house at Manchester. 
Messrs. J. L. Lee & Son, architects, of Craven- 
street, Charing Crc ss, London, have prepared bills 





of quantities, and fc rms of tender may be obtained 





from them. Tenders may be delivered up to 
March 3.—Manchester pro ° 
CORN, &C., EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER.—The new 
Corn, Grocery, and Produce Exchange, which is 
being built upon the area bounded by Hanging- 
ditch, Cathedral-street, and Fennel-street, is ap- 
proaching completion. The general plan of the 
exterior of the new exchange is a building of four 
to six stories, with an average depth of go ft. back 
from the street, the exchange itself occupying the 
inner triangle thus formed. The site presented 
considerable difficulties, for it was necessary to 
preserve the light to the lower stories of the street 
buildings at the back, and at the same time to 
secure a simple and symmetrical roof over the 
exchange. It was found that these two demands 
could only be satisfied by adopting a form 
of roof which had its main lines parallel 
with the three streets. Anv regular geometrical form 
was out of the question. The result is an irregular 
triangle supporting a circular dome. The main 
roof is carried on an arcade, parallel with the walls 
at a distance of about 14 it, and this space is 
covered by a coved roof, brought down so far and 
in such a way that the first floor offices have ample 
direct light. The arcade supporting the roof is of 
columns 24 ft. high and arches rising to a height of 
30 ft. Ata height of 4; ft. isa cornice or baicony, 
projecting 4{t, with massive consoles underneath 
From this point springs a cove, the three sides 
meeting in a triangle (( ft. from the floor), and 
upon this rests the central dome, which is 30 {t. in 
diameter. Theconstructional parts are of steel. The 
building surrounding the central hall is of various 
heights, from four stories and a basement in Fennel- 
street to six stories, basement, and sub-basement 
{or eight in all) in Cathedral-street. The whole 
of the frontage is faced with dressed Yorkshire 
stone. The basements and sub basements of the 
building will be almost entirely taken up with the 
produce trades, and some of the ground-tioor 
premices are also being let as warehouses for these 
trades. When completed, the whole building will 
contain 350 warehouses, shops, and offices, besides 
an hotel of forty rooms. The character of the 
general scheme has been maintained inside the 
building as well as outside. The corridors and 
staircases are airy and well finished in tiles and 
mosaic, and all the floors are fireproof. For arti- 
ficial lighting electricity has been employed, and a 
system of heating by means of steam has been pro- 
vided. The architects for the new buildings are 
Messrs. Potts, Son, & Hennings, and the general 
contractors are Messrs. Robert Neill & Sons — 
Manchester Guardian. 

THE NAZARETH HOME, LANCASTER—A new 
home in Ashton-road, Lancaster, has been erected 
by the Order of the Sisters of Nazareth, whose 
headquarters are at Hammersmith, London. [’ro- 
vision is made for 250 children, but as far as the 
accommodation will allow the beneficence of the 
Order will be extended to a few old men and aged 
women. It is a home for destitute children, strictly 
speaking for girls, as boys are provided for by the 
Order at Ditton Hall, in the South. The new 
buildings are approached by a drive through an 
entrance gateway situated in Ashton-road. The 
main front, which faces south-east, has a projecting 
gable flanked by angle buttresses and having a 
niche over the doorway containing the figure of St. 
Joseph ; above the niche is an oriel window. At 
each end of the main front are projecting wide 
gables, with two stone dormers between on each 
side of the entrance gable. At the north-east end 
is a projecting octagonal-ended apse to the chapel, 
and at thé south-west end is a secondary stair- 
case gabled against the main biock. Entering 
through the vestibule, 10 ft. wide, a corridor, 8 ft. 
wide, is reached, which runs longitudinally through 
the building. On one side are the chapel and 
sacristy, sitting-room, schoolroom, and workroom ; 
on the other a large dayroom, sisters’ dining-room 
and pantry, main staircase, and men’s sitting-room 
and dormitory. Corridors also branch off to the 
kitchen wing and also to the offices and bathroom 
blocks and garden entrances. The kitchen and 
scullery are 28 it. and 21 ft. 6 in. long by 109 ft. wide 
respectively, and each have access to a corridor 
from out of which open stores. The first 
floor is divided by similar corridors to the 
ground floor, with women’s and sisters’ dormitory, 
women’s refectory, linen room, guest room, sisters 
day room, &c. On the second floor the same scheme 
of main corridors is repeated, with the various 
dormitories, babies’ day room, children’s clothes 
store, bathroom, &c., opening out of the same, and 
the offices are in cut-off blocks, one to each side 
The basement contains play room, lavatory, and 
changing-rooms, and various cellars, and heating- 
chamber. The kitchen wing is all one story The 
buildings are of stone lined with brick, and the 
roofs are covered with green slates. The corridors 
have tiled floors of fireproof construction. The 
staircases of stone are also fireproof, and with 
glazed brick dados running round both staircases 
and corridors. The laundry and washhouse block, 
which is a detached block, standing some distance 
to the north-east of the main building, is a one- 
story building, with a receiving-room, washhouse, 
and laundry, together with stabie, loft, and piggery. 
The buildings are in the Tudor style, with mullioned 
and transomed windows. The work has been 
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Reay, of Bath, and the cost of construction will 
amount to about 23,000/, 

HOTEL, BROOMHILL, NORTHUMBERLAND. — The 
Grey Arms Hotel was opened recently at Broom- 
hill. This is the first of the houses under Earl 

‘s Pablic-house Trust movement, the leading 
which that the has no 

liquor, but bas an inducement 

iquid refreshments of a non- 

nature, and that all the surplus profits 

to be spent by the Trust for the benefit of the 
house is located. The hotel is 

th Birling stone dressings and 

There are on the road 


former an entrance hall gives access on the left 

to the dining-room and on the right to the bar 
and billiard-room. The bar pariour is 
turnished with fixed upholstered seating in three 
ing the main wall 
with mosaic. The 
kitchen t lying behind the dining-room is 
on an ample scale. The bar is a well-lighted apart- 
ment, lined with enamelied tiles and fitted with 
counter, showcases, seats and pa , in green 
stained woodwork. Upstairs, over the dining-room, 
is a tearoom, served by a lift from thekitchen. The 
two rooms adjoining this are so arranged that ee 
may be converted into one on any occasion - 
ing a large room. A suite of bedrooms for the 
visitors and bedrooms for the stafi-—-with bath and 
A large cellar occupies the whole of the basement 
and bar. Behind the hotel is 

in process of erection. The chief 

contract has been carried out by Messrs. R. 


The|& G. Brown, of Amble, and sub-contracts for 


ge 


is room will be warmed by four hot- 
The county court is 30 ft. long 

wide, with a height of 14 ft 7. in. The 
is of wood biccks laid on concrete, and the 
is heated with hot water pipes laid in 
The council chamber is 27 ft. long by 
9 ft. Gin. wide, with a height of 14 ft 2 in., with 
circular-headed windows on two sides. The magis- 
trates’ room is 14 ft. by 12 ft. This will be used by 
the magistrates as a retiring-room, and will also 
form a private room for the recorder and county 

judge when their courts are in session. 

this end of the building there is also a cloak room 
and lavatory fitted with hot and cold water. The 
building, which is Queen Anne in style, is lit 
throughout with the electric light, and is heated 
with hot water. Mr. H. J. Green, of Norwich, 
the architect for the whole of the 
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plastering, Mr. W. G. Crotch, Norwich ; ironwork 
and water fittings, Messrs. Barnes & Pye, Norwich ; 
clock, Mr. W. H. Harris, Thetford ; County Court 
, Messrs. Trevor, Page, & Co.. Norwich; 
; ventilating pipes and details, Exors. of 

lake ¥ W. Clarke, Thetford. 
INFIRMARY, ROCHDALE —A few days ago a new 


workhouse infirmary, which has just been com- 
at a cost of 26,000l., was 


. It consists of a centre block, with 
tion for doctor and matron, administra- 


On 

patients, 
one, two, four, and eight patients, nurses’ duty- 
room, &c. The total number of beds for patients is 


oom 


twenty-eight 


172. The architect is Mr. Butterworth. 

Baptist SCHOOL, WYCOMBE.—On the 6th inst. a 
new Baptist school was opened at Wycombe, Bucks. 
The school is an instalment of a larger undertaki 

., the erection of greg hago oo 


specialists’ work by the following :— Hot-water 
heating, Messrs. Emley & Sons, of Newcastle ; 
wall tiling by Messrs. H Walker & Suns, of 
Newcastle ; mosaic flooring, Messrs. | er 
& Co., of London ; lifts, by Messrs. Waygood & 
Co., ot London ; counters and bar fittings, &c., by 
Messrs. T. Robertson & Sons, of Alnwick ; acetylene 
installation, by the British Illuminating Co., of 
Newcastle. The heraldic painting on the swinging 
sign is by Messrs. Atkinson & Philipson, of New- 
castle. The hotel was by Mr. Geo. 
Reavell, jun, of Alnwick, and the work has been 
carried out under his superintendence. 
County SCHOOL, DENnIGH.—On the 13th inst. 
the foundation stones were laid for a new county 
intermediate school for boys at Denbigh, on Khoffty 
Crown, near to the girls’ and infants’ board schools. 
The classroom accommodation provided is for 
eighty boys. There is also a workshop for eighteen 
boys, and a chemical laboratory for twenty students, 
and a science lecture classroom to accommodate 
forty. The building will be of limestone from the 
Graig Quarry close at hand. The work is being 
carried out from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. James Hughes, architect, Den- 
bigh. The contract has been let to Mr. G. H, 
Marshall, of West Smethwick. 

Business PREMISES, SHEFFIELD.—Shops and 
offices are about to be erected at the corner of 
Angel-street and King-street, Sheffield, for the Cor- 

The 's will consist of four shops, 
with basements sui for showrooms or work- 
shops,and with a yard at the back. There are four 
upper floors of offices. The building is to be of 
Huddersfield stone and French Renaissance in style. 
The office corridors and staircase are to have mosaic 
floors and tile walls, and the building throughout is 
to have fireproof floors, covered with wood blocks. 
The architects are Mesers. Gibbs & Flockton. 

WHOLESALE MARKET, LEICESTER.—On the 13th 
inst. Councillor Hilton opened the new wholesale 
market in Halford-street, which has been erected at 
a cost of 60,ccof, The market contains at the 
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on an arcade of elliptical arches and piers, is 4 
51-ft. steel-spanned roof covered with pantiles, and 
having light introduced on the north side. The 
floor which covers the basement is constructed wit! 
rolled steel joists and girders, supported by stee! 
stanchions. A refreshment-room for the stallholders 
use is placed on the first floor over the trolley way 
Ona either side of the large exit in Yeoman. strect 
there are conveniences for staliholders and 
buyers. The total capacity of the cold store« 
situated in the basement, is 32,500 ft. The engine 
foom contains a 32-h.p, Crossley gas-engine. The 
whole of the market is lighted by electricit, 
All the offices contain gas-stoves as the heating 
medium. Most of the front building is faced 
with terra-cotta, having a semi-glazed plinth 
The dressings of the other external portions 
of the buildings and portions of the interior are of 
the same material. The external facings of the 
market proper are Woodville sand-faced bricks, and 
the internal facings are of Whitwick white bricks 
The roof of the front building is covered with Brose 
ley tiles, while the whole of the other building is 
covered with pantiles and glazing. All the large 
archways are fitted with folding collapsible gates 
with decorative wrought-iron scroll- work over 
The roadway is formed of asphalt, and the stalis 
and standings have been laid with granolithic con 
crete. The lobbies of the front bnilding are laid 
with Roman and Venetian marble mosaic. Mr 
Walter Brand was the architect, Mr. Thomas 
Herbert the builder, and Mr, W. C. Lee the clerk of 
the works. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS, 
THE New KERMUDA FLOATING DOCK.—There 
has just been launched the great floating dock 
which has been built to the order of the Admiralt. 
by Messrs. C. S. Swan & Hunter, of Wallsend-on 
Tyne. The structure is 545 ft long and the side 
walis are 5; ft. 3in. high. The general shape in 
ctoss section is that ot a letter U, but on the 
outside the rounded bottom is square, so that the 
exterior outline is rectangular like a barge. The 
width between the walls is too ft. clear, and, a» the 
walis themselves are over 13 ft. across, the total 
width of the strueture must ve about ry0 it. The 
dock is capable of lifting out of the water a ship of 
17,500 tons in weight and drawing 32 ft. of water 
The dock is intended to take the place of the exist- 
ing structure of the same kind now at Bermuda 
The price of the dock has been stated to be 230,000! 
The new dock has been built from the plans of 
Messrs. Clark & Standfield, of Westminster. As it 
has no end gates it will take ships of the greatest 
length within its lifting capacity as to weight. Its 
first duty is to Hit line-of-battle ships of the first 
class of about 400 ft. long and 15,000 tons displace- 
ment, which will have a bearing length on the kee! 
blocks of 343 ft. The dock consists of five 
chiet They comprise three pontoons 
which form the main lifting portion of the 
dock. There are the two side walls, which are 
chietiy designed to afford stability, although they 
aff a certain amount of lifting power. The 
centre pontoon is 300 ft. long and is rectangular in 
shape, whilst the two end pontoons, which may be 
described as the bow and stern, have each a length 
of 120 ft., of which a portion is formed so as to 
atford a somewhat biuff bow. This will make the 
dock much easier to tow across the sea. What are 
known as the altars of a graving dock are formed 
in the side walls so as to facilitate shoring-up when 
aship is docked. For docking armour-clad ships 
special provision has been made for supporting the 
belt by working in a strong channel to take the 
heels of the vertical shores. The side walls have in 
them two large openings by which light and air are 
more readily admitted to the bottom of the dock 
The pontoons are divided into forty chambers, and 
the side walls have sixteen divisions in all. Each 
of thete divisions has its te suction pipe lead- 
ing to the pumping machinery by which it can be 
em . Very complete pro is made for 
rendering the pumping arrangements interchange- 
able. There are four 18 in. centrifugal pomps 
placed in each wall, together with their motive 
machi and boilers for generating steam. The 
working of the whole of the ts is carried 
on from a central position at the top of each tower 
There are the usual warping bollards, capstans, 
fairleads, &c., as well as an electric light installa- 
tion. There are also travelling and swinging 
electric cranes, which are driven by a separate 
electric machinery. Both the lighting and lifting 
installations are, however, interchangeable. — Time: 
THE LONGTOWN WATER SCHEME.—The Long- 
town District Council, having on hand a echeme for 
the supply of two rural parishes, including the 
of Lon; » with water, at an estimated 
17,0001, decided recently to the 
Messrs. , Dumfries, to do the 
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id be cast on the slope, and that if the 
ped meh insisted upon their tender would 
have to be increased by 1,793/. This made their tender 
s22/. higher than another which had been passed by 
They intimated their willingness to withdraw from 
the contract provided that their expenses up to date 
and the claims of founders, who had refused other 
work in order to fulfil Messrs. Drummond's order, 

¢ paid by the Council. The Council's engineer 
perdi 5 opinios, which be said was supported 
by five of the firms who had contracted for the 
work, that the trade reading of the clause “ of even 
thickness and true bore throughout,’ was that the 
pipes should be vertically cast, as this was the 
only means of ensuring even thickness and true 
bore. The Council had accordingly otiered to make 
the condition to read the same as the specification, 
but had received no acceptance of the altered con- 
ditions from Messrs. Drummond. The Council 
accordingly decided to enter into negotiations with 
the firm whose tender was next on the list, viz 
Messrs. Brebner & Co., Edinburgh. They had 
tendered to do the work for 11,5541. 

SouTH West INDIA DOCK EXTENSION. -- The 
new entrance lock to the South West India lock 
was formally opened on the :2th inst. in order to 
meet the growing demand for more accommodation 
for large vessels in the Port of London, the directors 
of the company have for the last two years been 
carrying out extensive alterations and new works at 
the eastern river entrance to the South West India 
Dock. These works have just been completed, and 
vessels 450 ft. long and of a carrying capacity 
of 6000 tons will be able to enter the dock 
by the new lock. The dock is sow, with 
the exception of Tilbury, the deepest in London, 
having a depth of x» ft. With its basin 
it has am area of ji: acres, and the quay 
walis are of sufficient length to accommodate 
twelve ships each 450 ft. long, in addition to a few 
smaller vessels. The length of the old entrance 
lock has been increased trom joo ft. to i... 
while the original depth of 27 tt. on the sili in the 
centre, reduced to 24 it. at the sides of the invert, 
has been increased to 2) ft. on the sill and invert 
In order to carry out the work the water was 
excluded from the site by means of a timber 
caisson across the lock at the river end and a 
semicircular dam in the basin The extra pair 
of gates required for the extension were obtained 
from another part of the dock where they 
were no longer required As the mud in the 
docks causes great inconvenience in working 
the gates, iron pipes connected with the siuice 
culverts have been embedded in the concrete of 
the new gate platiorm, so that the act of lowering 
the water in the lock draws away the mud from the 
rolier paths. The siuices are in duplicate, one set 
being worked by hydraulic power, and the other by 
band, in care of a breakdown. In addition to the 
reconstruction of the lock, a sewer has been con 
structed under the lock for the London County 
Council to carry the drainage of the Isle of Dogs, 
and to replace the old sewer in the bed of the river, 
which was in a rather dangerous potition across the 
entrances to several docks. The cost of the works 
including the sewer, bas been about <s2,000/. The 
design and carrying out of the works were entrusted 
to the company’s late engineer-in-chief, Mr. H. C 
Baggallay, and the contract was let to Messrs. C. H 
Walker & Co., of Westminster. 

Leeps NEW WATERWORKS.—A description of 
the Leeds waterworks, with special reference to the 
scheme recently sanctioned by Parliament for the 
extension of the undertaking, was the subject which 
engaged the attention of a meeting of the Yorkshire 
College Engineering Society on the roth inst.. the 
lecturer being Mr. FE. J. Silcock, M Inst.C.F, of 
Leeds. The lecturer, whose remarks were ilius- 
trated by maps and diagrams, reminded his audience 
that prior to 1837 the water supply of the city was 
pumped from the river Aire in the neighbourhood of 
Leeds Bridge ; and a water-wheel, the framework 
of which was still in existence, was used to develop 
the n power for the distribution of the 
water to the population. It was hardly necessary, 
he thought, to say that the source from which this 
water was obtained was now, and had for some time 
been, totally unfit for the purpose of drinking. Pro- 
ceeding, he described the formation of the Leeds 
Water Company, and the subsequent taking over of 
the works by the Corporation in 1852. He also de- 
scribed in some detail the extension of the works in 
the Washburn Valley, the drainage area of which, he 
said, was 22,000 acres. The area above the embank- 
ment of the Swinsty reservoir, from which the 
supply of Leeds was taken, was 17.047 acres; the 
available supply of water from the valley being 
18,300,000 gallons per day. At the present time 
the con of water in Leeds was at the rate 
of 16,000,000 gallons per day, and it was the near- 
ness with which the actual consumption approached 
the available supply that rendered it necessary 
for the ion to secure powers for the con- 

struction of additional storage reservoirs in the 
valleys of the Burn and the Laver. The pre- 
sent waterworks of the Leeds Corporation in the 
Washburn Valley were surrounded on the north and 
west by the gathering grounds of Bradford, Yeadon, 
Shipley, and other towns ; while in the valley of the 
N ground was also occupied by the Bradford 
Corporation, so that, excluding the ground already 
occupied by existing or projected waterworks, there 


s Me 
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remained no area whict iid be utilised for the 
purpose of collecting water on any scale at all 
commensurate with the requirements of the city 
other than that in the vaileys of the Burn, the 
Laver and the Skell. In estimating the quantity 


ot water required, a consumption of 40 gallons 
per head per day was xed upon as being 
probable within a short time fhe present 
normal consumption in the country was 2 


gallons per head per day, but Leeds was consider- 
ably above the normal standard, and the rate was 
increasing by 24 per cent. per annum The rate cf 
increase in the consumption during the past decade 
in Leeds had been 14:75 per cent. while that in alli 
other county boroughs itside the London area 
was only per cent. The problem to be faced 
was how to double the present supply of 144 million 
galions per day, and it was found that the valleys 
xf the Burn, the Laver, and the Skell would provide 
21°4 million gallons. Harrogate, however, secured 
about 3,000 acres of the area, representing two 
million gallons, and owing to the opposition of the 
tiparian owners, and particularly of Lord Kipon 
the projected extensions in the Skell Valley were 
abandoned, with the net result that the increased 


supply for Leeds had been reduced to 
million gallons per day. his would be 
collected in three reservoirs in the Burn Valley 


Istercale, the Leighton, and the 
Healey reservoirs, with a total capacity of 4,0 
million gallons ; and two reservoirs in the Laver 
Valley, known as Carlsmoor and Laverton reser- 
voirs, with a capacity of million gallons 
These reservoirs, said the lecturer. would discharge 
into the Swinsty reservoir by means of iron pipe 
aqueducts and a tunnel passing through the ridge 
dividing the watersheds of the Nidd and the 
Wharfe, and entering the Swinsty reservoir at a 
point to ft. above the present top-water line 
Having dealt with details of construction. the 
lecturer concluded by referring to the cost of the 
undertaking, the original estimate for which 
amounted to two and a half millions sterling. a 
figure which. for the 


known as the ¢ 


moadihed scheme, has been 
reduced to 
—————4 <> 4. 
FOREIGN 

FRAXCE.—M_. Girault, the architect of the Petit 
Palais. has obtained the Lheureux prize; the deci- 
sion which we have already suggested as the only 
right one —— M. Rodin's sculpture pavilion, whic! 
will be remembered at the i xhibition, has 
{ emains of a fortified 


been rebuilt at Meadon.—— The: 








Roman camp have been Mont Jouer, near 
(jucret, in the rse of excavations. —— The 
town of Valence is a! a competition for 
the laying den, to be called 
the “ Pare Joo “4 the works of 
Falguicre is of le des Beaux-Arts. One of 
the works exhibited. the “Combat des bacchante 

has been purchased by the State for the Luxem 
bourg Museum.——An establishment is to be opened 
shortly in the Boulevard des Italient, near the 
Opéra Comique, for the sale of Sevres porcelain 
manufactures MW. Coutan has been commissioned 
to complete the bust of Mme. de Sevigne. com 
menced bv the late M. Massoule. and which is 
intended for the small town of (Grrignan The 
jury in the competition opened by the towa of 
Rovau for the construction at Ponstaillac ot 
a sea-bathing establishment, has awarded a 
second premium to M. Pi sard, of Epernay 
and a third to MM. Soncs and Geslin, of Paris. The 
first premium was not awar jed.—— MI. Paul Rattet 
architect, of Tours, and a member of the Socict 
Centrale des Architectes, is dead. at the age of fifty- 
hve He was a pupil of Constant lDufeux, and the 


nportant buildings in many wf the 
Departments of France—mairies, private houses, 
villas, &c. —— M. Louis Grolleron. known for twenty 
years asa military painter excl isively, is also dead 
at the age of fifty-four. He began asa decorator 
and became subsequently a il of M. Bonnat 
His first pictures were works but in 18X2 
litary painting “ Combat 


architect of j 


pup 
he obtained notice for his m 
ata Mill in the Outskirts of Paris, 157 and 
sequently devoted himselt t this ciass of picture, 
for which he received awards and medals in several 
subsequent years, including a bronze medal of the 
Exhibition of 1o0o 

AUSTRALASIA.—An influential deputation, repre- 
senting the Institute ot Architects of New South 
Wales. has recently waited upon the Under Secre- 
tary for Works to impress upon the Government 
the desirability that designs for public buildings 
of a national character should, in future, be thrown 
open to competition, especially in the matter of the 
proposed model dwelling tenements to be erected 
in “ The Rocks” area, Svdney. As matters stand at 
present in New South Wales all the principal public 
buildings are carried out by the G vernment, and 
this means that all the designs come from one State 
office—the Government architect's branch of the 
Public Works Department.——The interior of the 
new stock exchange, a building recently opened in 
Pitt-street. Svdney, has been largely decorated with 
marble from the works of Messrs. Creak & Ford, 
and New South Wales marble generally is attract 
ing considerable attention amongst architects in the 
cok 






be of four stories, and to contain about forty rooms. 
The building will be divided into two parts, one for 
residential and the other for business purposes. The 
architect is Mr. Varney Parkes, of Sydney 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY —The Minister for Fine Arts 
in Vienna has invited sketches from Austrian archi- 
tects for a Koman Catholic parish church, with a 
view to encourage the purely artistic aspects of the 
profession. The fret and second premiums are 7,00 
and 1.00 kronen respectively It is not stated 
whether the accepted de will be utilised or not, 
and we gather that the chief ob is to encourage 
young architects to pay m nto church 
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architecture than they have heen d ing tor the past 
few years ——The same Office has also invited 
designs for a reliquary from Austrian sculptors 

The Municipality of Buda-Pesth are about to erect 2 
large monument to the memory of Kossuth, and the 
architectural bureau has thrown open the com 


petition to all Hungarian sculptors. As this is to 
b€ an imposing architectural feature in the city, and 
as much as kronen are offered as premiums 
to the three first-placed competitors. there will 
doubtless be a spirited competition 

UNITED STATES.——A movement is on foot in 
Boston to erect a new City Hall. It is estimated 
that by collecting together the various branches of 
the municipal offices, which are at present scattered 
over the city, one large building to house these 
departments would be much cheaper than by con- 
tinuing the present method. The movement has the 
support of the Mayor and other influential citizens 
——A new post-office, a court-house. ar me other 
public buildings are to be erected in Cleveland 





Ohio, and it is suggested that the buildings shall be 
© arranged as to improve the effect of all by 
suitable grouping. The Federal Government has 


pledged itself to do all that lies within its power to 
further the scheme, and has already purchased some 
of the land on the proposed site 
a i el 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 
—The Scottish Freestone Quarries Co. (Thornhill 
Dumfriesshire) have appointed Mr J. Percy Day, of 
: Victoria-street, as their London agent for the sale 
ot their “ Closeburn Red Freestone,” and Messrs 
Kirkpatrick Bros., of Trafford Park, Manchester, as 
their agents for Lancashire. Messrs. Kirkpatrick 
will keep a large supply of the stone at their vard 
Mr. |. F. Fogerty and Mr. W. Clifford Parnell 
architects, of I} urnemouth, have entered into 
partnership under the style of “ Fogerty & Parnell, 
at Helfast House, Gervis-place, Bournemouth. where 
the businesses of the late firms of Pinder & Fogerty 
formerly Kemp-Welch & Pinder) and Pearce & 
Parnell (formerly Pearce & Offer) are now combined 
Mr. Edwin O, Sachs, architect, of 3, Waterloo- 
place, has taken into partnership Mr G. Spencer 
Hotiman, and the firm will practise under the stvle 
of Edwin O. Sachs & Hoffman 
THE “ GARLING” PATENT SaSH.—Messers Ellen 
& Co., of Fenchurchastreet, have submitted to us a 
model of this patent, in which the sash is clipped by 
smail metal balls in the exterior stiles working into 
holes in the window-frame, and pressed forward by 
springs behind them, which allow them to give and 
pass the holes as the sash is raised, until it is 
left in the desired position and the balls clip into 
the nearest holes and keep the sash in position. It 
yi course does away with pulleys and weights, but 
itis rather noisy in lifting and lowering, owing to 
the rattling of the bails in passing the holes; and of 
course a spring is always an element of weakness 
in these contrivances; but the sash is made so that 
the springs can be repaired and replaced. it may 
answer for small sash windows. None of the con- 
trivances of this class are applicable to large and 
heavy sash windows, which must have some balance 
weight to render them convenient and safe in 
working 
OVERCROWDED LonDON —Before the Society of 
Arts, on the 12th inst. Mr. W. L. Madgen, Member 
of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, read a 
paper on “ Industrial Redistribution ° as the remedy 
for the overcrowding of large towns. London 
being taken as a crucial instance, Mr. Madgen de- 
clared against the proposals of the County Council 
on the ground that while conquering the space pro- 
biem, it was creating atime problem. For how was 
a resident as Tottenham or Norbury to be whisked 
through the air to his work in the industrial quar- 
ters? Even if its most idealistic schemes were 
temporarily successtul, London would become so 
much more attractive, and the population would ia- 
crease faster than ever. The author's belief was 
that the best practical way to deal with the conges- 
tion of population was to aim at the creation of 
home colonies, in which factories and cottages, 
places of recreation. and so forth, may all grow up 
together. Looking through the directory you find 
lists cf makers who could carry on their work more 
comfortably and efticiently elsewhere. Instead of 
the County Council's ideal of leaving the factory 
at Bermondsey, with the proprietor at Hamp- 
stead, the manager at Sydenham, the clerks at 
Forest Gate or Wimbledon, and the work- 
men at Tottenham or Norbury, all struggling 
twice a day to find room in railway carriages or 
tramears, you might have business and homes 











sny.——A large hotel is now being erected 








opposite the railway station, Parramatta. It is to 


within short walking distance, the staff better 
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housed, better fed, more comfortable, more able, and 
contented. : London would have been happier if it 
had not been allowed to grow into one of the 
largest man towns ‘in the world; if we 
had never been left to puzzle why Peek, Frean, & 
Co. should make biscuits at Hermondsey, while 
Reading was good enough for Huntley & Palmer ; 
or why Cadbury's chocolate can find quarters at 
Bourneville, while Crovse & Blackwell's jams and 
pickles settle down in Soho; or why the London 
and South-Western Railway works should be at 
Nine Elms and the Great Eastern should employ 
§ ooo men at Stratford, while such places as Crewe 
and Swindon suit the purpose of other great rail- 
ways’ Mr. Justice Grantham had observed that 
“Doultons bring their clay from Dorsetshire and 
Cornwall, their coal from the Midlands, their salt 
from Cheshire, to London; they then use an 
—— ae of valuable and costly water, and 
having made their pipes and sanitary ware, send 
them back to the source of origin of their com- 
ponent parts, as well as to all parts of the 
world.” He iostanced also the great furniture fac- 
tories and engineering works which are out of place 
in London. In Mr. Madgen’s opinion the necessary 
conditions to bring about this change are the pro- 
vision of cheap cuties vy ate for machinery, 
increased tratiic facilities by light railways, the im- 
provement of the canal system by the use of 
mechanical and the intelligent design of 
industrial building estates. The first three of these 
requisites will be supplied by electricity, but at the 
dawn of the twentieth century the Legisiature still 
allows local authorities the power of veto over 
comprehensive electrical projects. There exists 
already a tendency for industry to scatter over a 
larger area apd settle in smaller centres, and this 
movement should be encouraged by the breaking 
down of local obstruction. If the migration of 
industry once set in on an im nt scale, if the 
example of those few manufacturers who have 
within recent years settled on such districts as Bed- 
ford, Chelmsford, Lincoln, Loughborough, Newark, 
and Rugby be accelerated by cheap power supply 
and improved traffic facilities, no question need 
arise of compelling the factories to move away. 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE.—The first of a 
series of lectures on the “ History of Architecture,” 
4 Mr. sige fe Stannus, F.R.1.D.A., was given in the 
of Technology. Whitworth-street, 
dae on the 12th inst. The lectures will be 
given every Wednesday evening until July 23rd, and 
the subject of architecture will be treated in three 
divisions : Ancient, Komanesque, and medizxval and 
modern architecture. On the 12th inst. the lecturer 
dealt with the evolution of remote Egyptian archi- 
tecture, and dealt with the geography of the Nile 
Valley. He e that the granite and stone 
blocks in the clitis at the edge of the Nile Valley at 
Assovan were floated down. Timber being scarce, 


1,000 ft. high, were shown, and those 
of the Valley of the Tomb of Kings, the 
N of ancient Thebes. The evolution of the 

column, as seen in the tombs and temples, 

was demonstrated as first square, then octagon, and 

so on, uatil fically the tiat facets in the hexadecagon 

were fluted. The primitive use of maize 

yee ne som ager teen shane ge 
to architecture in stone. The favourite types of 

capitals were the lotus bud, the flower, drooping | YOU®. 

leaves, the Ptolemaic, and the Hat-Hor. At first the 

a the tops of the pillars 

ood inundation of the valley 

was most luxurious. The 

from the flower of the 


ST. MARK’s COLLEGE, CHELSEA.—An appeal is 
made for rp pao towards a sum of 5,000/. to 


ag sar gk ey mg ery eleven acres, 

purchased for, \t is said, 9,000/., as a training 

saat at ey tee: Nati nal Society in 1840; Blore 
the quadrangle some ten or twelve 

» The house, formerly known as Stan- 

fey. or Stanley Grove, House, — 

ws ag in ag of William 


Rigia | between 
Admiral» Si 

Cares Wager. td en, oecaped by Ade who died 
ease May 3405283, Sad wns buried in Westminster 
Abbey. The property was afterwarde bought, in 


; 





777, by Mary, Countess of Strathmore, who there 
cultivated many rare exotica. The house had been 
built at the of the seventeenth century on the 
site of one built for himself by Sir Arthur — 
the friendof Spenser, whose widow sold it, together 
with some adjacent land known as the Hrickills, in 
1637, to their only daughter, the widow of Sir 
Robert Stanley, whose descendants lived there until 
the death of William Stanley in 1691. 

THe Lanp ReGIsTRY, Lincoin’s INN FieLps.— 
For the new buildings of the Registry the demoli- 
tion has been begun of the block of houses and 
shops, Nos. 4, 5, 6,and 7, Serle-street, and Nos. 1, 2, 
and 24, Portugal-street (north side), On April 1, 
182, the Middlesex Registry of Deede, established 
by an Act passed in Queen Anne's reign, was incor- 
porated with the Land , of which the offices 
were transferred a few years ago from the terrace, 
Staple Ins, to Lincoln's Inn Fields. Consequently 
upon a considerable increase of the business of the 
Middlesex Kegistry additional space for it was 
obtained in September, 1509, by the conversion of 
the offices and courts vacated by the Official 
Referees in Portugal-street. where at No. 6 on the 
ground floor a large room has been fitted up for the 
inspection of ordnance maps in respect of the new 
compulsory registration of title to land, upon sale, 
in the City and County of London. Colonel F. P. 
Washington, late R.E., was appointed to the director- 
ship of the map department. 

YORKSHIRE FEDERATION OF BUILDING TRADES 
EMPLOYERS.—About 150 members of the Hull 
Branch of the Yorkshire Federation of Building 
Trades Employers attended the anoual dinner at 
the Grosvenor Hotel, Hull, on the 13th inst., Mr. E. 
Good, the President, in the chair. Mr, T. Marsden, 
Vice-president, proposed the patriotic toast, coupled 
with the names of Mr. B. S. Jacobs and Mr. P. T. 
Runton, architects. Mr. J. Watson, surveyor (Hull), 

“The National and County Federations.” 

He said that trade throughout the country was at a 
low ebb, and the question arose how the difficulty 
would have to be met. He thought it would 
be very much to their advantage if. instead 
of decreasing wages, they directed their efforts 
to the weeding out of inferior workmen. 
They might also formulate a better system of ap- 
prenticeship. He was closely connected with a 
charity under which j00 fatherless children were 
apprenticed, and a considerable number of them 
belonged to the building trades. These children 
had the advantage of attending technical classes, 
and here he would emphasise the fact that the wel- 
fare of this country in future depended largely upon 
apprentices taking proper advantage of technical 
education.—Mr. J. Dawson, Vice-president of the 
Yorkshire Federation (Huddersfield), replied. He 
regretted the existing antagonism between capital 
and labour in the building trade. There was no 
necessity for it, and on the part of employers it was 
very much against their wish. With regard to the 
lowering of wages, the employers wanted to do 
what was right and fair, and if they had a good man 
they wanted to pay him a good wage. The Yorkshire 
F tion long ago a resolution asking its 
members as far as possible not to reduce wages, but 
to combat restrictions and interference with the 
employers’ liberty of action, which was detrimental 
to the trade and absolutely un-English. If there 
was one body that was responsible more than another 
for the “ go easy ” principle, it was the Corporations, 
which employed their own workmen. If there was 
a gang, say, of fifty men, twenty-five of them would 
be idle, and that was a state of things which no 
cape contractor could afford. He urged the 
t to stand by the Federation, and 

oy eee able to stand up to the men face to 
face on their own ground. Mr. J. M. Dossor pro- 
posed “The Hull Branch,” and the Chairman re- 

ied. S were also delivered by Mr. F. 
ilby, Alderman Larard, Councillor Scott, and 


APPOINTMENT OF SANITARY OfFriceRs —The 
Local Government Board has sanctioned the ap- 
pointments of Messrs. J. V. Snowdon and J. Owner 
as sanitary inspectors in Deptford, and of Mr. C. V. 
Nutley as sanitary inspector in Hammersmith. 

THe ELECTRICAL Fittincs Co.~-On Wednesday 
afternoon last, by special invitation, we inspected 
the new showrooms of the Electrical Fittings Co., 
38, Conduit-street, New Bond-street, W. A lar 
variety of artistic fit for electric lighting was 
shown, and all the ord accessories exhibited 


were of high-class oy 
CrRoypon AND District BuILpERS’ FEepeRa- 


TION.—The annual dinner of this Federation was 
held on the 15th inst., at a Greyhound Perens 
Croydon. The company t, n 
sev and eighty, i Messrs. ea daar Pa 
(Pr t), David W. Barker (Vice-President) fa 
the chair, David Waller (Hon. Treasurer), Chas. 

Wall (President of the Institute of Builders of Great 
Britain), F. W. King (President of the London 
oie Builders’ Association), and others. The 
See a Papa 
po ursey 
ie eae sore 





local builders who still remained outside the 
Association to become members and still furthe; 
Grea the position of builders in the bor uo) 
—Mr. S. Page then proposed the * London yew 
Builders’ Federation,” and he coupled with the toa 
the name of Mr. W. F. King, who replied 41; 

King expressed a wish that in the near future th. 
Croydon Association might be able to join hands 
with the other associations round London in 4)! 
matters afiecting the trade generally, although at the 
same time reserving to themselves the right t, 
manage their local affaire, as they have hithert 

done to advantage. “The fown and Trade oj 
Croydon "and “ The Visitors” were also toasted 


—_ 
— 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


DEPRESSION IN DUNDEE HuUILDING Trapr — 
Dundee building trade is at present experiencing 
period of acute depression. Partially owing t 
general stagnation in the property market, and in 
a gteater degree because the recent severity 
the weather, building operations in all branches have 
been practically at a standstill, and many tradesme: 
in consequence find themselves out of employment 
Masons in many instances have been idle for three 
months, while slaters and others engaged in allied 
trades are in a somewhat similar position. [t is 
the joinery trade, however, that has felt the pinch 
most acutely. Prior to the New Year holidays, a 
growing slackness manifested itself, ultimately re 
sulting in wholesale dismissals of workmen trom 
various establishments in the city. Last month the 
ranks of the unemplo were materially reduced 
by the removal of about thirty associated trades- 
men to situations found for them in London 
Since then, unfortunately, no improvement 
trade has taken place, and additional men are 
being weekly suspended from the workshops — 
Dundce Advertixr 

MAIDSTONE BuiLoinc TRADE Dispute. — The 
award of Mr. Askwith, Board of Trade arbitrator 
in the dispute between the masters and men 
engaged in the building trade in Maidstone, bas 
been received. The masters had made a new rule 
to the effect that the men should commence wor) 
during the months of December and January at 
eight o'clock in the morning and continue workio; 
without any break till the dinner hour, and the 
arbitrator decides in their favour in regard to the 
The men, bowever, succeed in their contention that 
the rate of pay for overtime should commence after 
an ordinary day's work instead of after a ten-hours 
day as proposed by the Masters’ Building Associa 
tion. The men also gain on a third though minor 
point in the dispute. 








++ 
LEGAL. 
APPEAL BY CONTRACTORS. 
THE case of Laing, Wharton, & Down, Li 
v. Spiers & Pond, Limited, came before the art 
of Appeal composed of the Master of the Rolls and 
Lord Justice Mathew on Saturday, the 1¢th inst. on 
the appeal of the plaintiffs from an order of Mr 
Justice Jeilf in chambers, dated January :;. 
affirming the order of the Master on a summons 
for directions whereby he ordered that the actior 
should be stayed and referred under the terms 0! 
the contract to the engineer of the defendants 
Mr. Spencer Bower a ed as counsel for the 
——— and Mr. Montague Lush for the re 


It aaened from the statement of Mr. Spencer 
Bower that the action was brought by the plaintitts 

a firm of electrical engineers, to recover from the 
dutendente 1,576). 8s. 1d., the balance they alleged 
to be due to them under two contracts, one in 
respect of work done in the electric lighting of the 
Hotel Metropole at Blackpool, and the other io 
respect of work done at the Granville Hote!, Rams 


gate. 

Lord Justice Mathew said he understood that the 
action was stayed by the Master and the Judge 
because of the arbitration clause in the contracts 

Mr. Spencer Bower said that was so, and what he 
wanted to get out of, if he could, was a reference t» 
the engineer of the other party. He should ask their 


Ke | lordships to say that as there were points in dispute 


under the contract not referred to the defendants 
engineer, the whole of the matters must be tried | 
there were some matters referred to the arbitrato: 
under the contract and some not, there was 
authority for saying that the Court would not orde: 
two fights, but would direct that the whole of the 
matters in dispute should be tried together in the 
ordi way. He should ask the Court to say that 
the should , and then, if necessary, 
be referred to an official referee. The iearned counse! 

weat on to state that the plaintiff company went int: 

liquidation before the work in question was co: 

pleted, and the defendants that the work 
was not properly done, and in other con- 
tractors to complete it. Apart from the question ot 
or ar ve seeares pemneee . quest ons 
regard to the wor the — ged ior 
it. The defendants mel yay the course of 
the work 80o/. on pom to each of the 
learned counsel 
te was 





as to extras or additional eo ay and whieh he con- 
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tended, was not under the artitration clause 
referted to the engineer of the defendants. The 
only matters referred to that gentleman were dis- 
putes relating to the quality of the workmanship 
and materials. 

The Master of the Rolls : The point is that he is 
not appointed arbitrator to decide whether extras 
were or were not extras ¢ 

Mr, Spencer Bower: Yes, that is the whole 
point. Iam most anxious that the case should go 
before an Official Referee. 1 not only consent to 
that course but ask for it. 

Mr. Lush submitted that on the proper construc 
tion of the contracts the question of extras was 
referred to the arbitrator, viz, the defendants 
engineer. 

The Master of the Kolls in giving judgment. said 
he thought it was clear from the terms of the con 
tracts that the parties intended that all ¢i-putes 
arising under the contracts should be referred t 
the defendants’ engineer, and that the plaintitfs 
must submit to his jurisdiction 

Lord Justice Matthew concurred, and the appeal 
was dismissed with costa 





ACTION BY AN ARCHITECT 


At the Manchester Assizes on the ioth inst. Mr 
Justice Buckaill, sitting without a jury, resumed the 
hearing of an action which was part heard at the 
Lancaster Assizes. The plaintiff was Mr. Herbert 
Howarth, an architect, of Morecambe, who sought 
to recover from Messrs. John Gardner and John 
Scott, joint proprietors of the Alhambra Pa:ace 
Morecambe, the sum of 370/. 63. 8d. for professional 
services in connexion with the building of the 
Alhambra. The total cost of the structure was 
25.7901. and the plaintifl’s charges amounted t 
1,530. 198, of which a sum of 1,160] 129. gd. had 
been paid. The action was brought to reewer the 
balance. The defence was that the plaintiff did nct 
render certain services for which he claimed, and 
that the commission to which he was entitled and 
which he had been paid was 5 per cent. «on 


22,5811, tos, Od., and not upon 25 yon. Negligence 


was also alleged, and for this a sum of sol. wa: 
counter-claimed. 
Mr. Marshall Robinson, architect, of Holton. 


called in support of the plaintifi’s case, gave it as 
his opinioh that the charges were quite reasonable 

Mr. H. Ross, architect, of Accrington, gave 
Similar evidence. He added that there was not at 
present an established custom whereby architects 
were entitled to charge commission in connexion 
with an electric light installation. Electricity was 
too recent for the establishment ot such a custom 
but the charge was usual in the case of gas fittings 

Mr. Samuel Wright, building and quantity sur 
veyor, of Morecambe, agreed with the evidence 
given as to the measurements 

Evidence was then called on behalf of the de 
fendants. Mr. Joseph Parkinson, architect, ot 
Morecambe, stated that, in bis opinion, the plaintiti 
was not justified in charging in respect of the 
draperies, decorating, or electric lighting it would 
have been different if, as architect, he had been 
asked to get estimates for these things 

Other witnesses were called to prove that the 
plainttf should only have charged for those things 
he actually superintended. 

Lhe case was adjourned, 


INJUNCTION GRANTED AGAINST A 
CORPORATION 


THE case of Wilkinson ©. the Corporation of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne came before Mr. Justice Jovce 
in the Chancery Division on the 17th and 1St! 
inst., in which the plaintiffs claimed an injunction 
to compel the defendants to remove a piece of 
connecting tram line placed round the corner of the 
plaintiffs’ premises which the plaintifis alleged was 
not authorised by their Act and was not shown on 
their deposited plans. The deposited plans showed 
a tram line round the corner of Pilgrim-street and 
Moseley-street, opposite to the plaintiffs’ premises, 
but none round their own corner, and it was the 
additional line round their own corner to which 
they objected. The defendants contended that the 
line in question, although not specifically authorised, 
was in fact authorised by some general words in 
Section 7 of the Act 

Mr. Younger, K.C.,,and Mr. R. J. Parker appeared 
for the plaintiffs; and Mr. Hughes, K.-C. and Mr 
T. H. Watson for the Corporation. 

It appeared from the opening statement of Mr. 
Younger that the plaintiffs were a firm of solicitors 
in Newcastle, and were the owners in fee simple of 
valuable property situate at the corner of Pilgrim 
street and Moseley-street, Newcastle, the site of 
which they purchased in 1898 for 20,000/ On this 
site the plaintiffs built officer, the ground floor 
being occupied by the Norwich Usion Fire Office, 
and the rest of the building by other tenants. It 
was incumbent, said counsel, that express notice 
should be served on the frontagers in regard to this 
tramway, which must be not less than 9 ft.6 in. from 
the pavement. The defendants denied having contra- 
vened the Act and traversed the other allegations in 
the statement of claim, and said that the construction 
of the tram lines was completed before the action was 





COTE hee et The learned counsel said that if the 
work of the Corporation was to be justified under 
Section 7 of the Act, it must be on the ground that 
it was a junction. He submitted it was not a junc 
tion. The word “junction” as used in the Act 

Parliament showed that it meant in every case a 
point of contact between two lines, There was one 
junction expreasly pointed out on the deposited plar 

and this was a junction in Pilgrim-street, to the sout! 
of the plaintiffs’ premises. The court could net con 
strue the words “ works or conveniences ” in Section ° 


t the Act so as to extend to a fresh line ot 
tramway If these tramways remained opposite 
the plaintifia’ premises the free access to them 
would be practically cut off so far as carriages 
were concerned The injury thus caused would t« 
accentuated tf the original design of the plaintiti 
in regard to their property was carried out. and 
the premises pow occupied by the Norwich Unio 
Fire Othce and others were converted into sh P 
‘nce the action had been commenced the plaintitt 
had been served with another frontagers’ notice by 
the Corporation, who were now promoting a Bill 
in Parliament to authorise the construction of the 

amway they ready made. He asked his 

Lordship t ve plaintitia the relief the 
sought 


Mr. Hughes, for the defence, submitted that the 


’ 





Corporation, in applying t Parliament, were 
simply striving to put their rights beyond dispute 


and that the works complained of were necessar 
and proper junction 
In the result, his Lordshin. after he ring evidence 


Rave judgment, ordering the Corporation to remove 








*) much of the rails as was not shown 1 thie 
dep sited plans : but he suspended the n 
the intusction er August and pave an 
Detty to apply for an extension of the time. 

la the meantime, the defendants fertock not 
to ure the piece ihe tramway in reat 

The defendants were also ordered to pav the 
costs of the a n 

A BUILDING DISPUT DALSTON 

REFERRING to the : r last issue 
page if ani the bui dispute case came 
® again on Friday last eek, tl istrict Su 


veyor, Mr. Henry Lovegrove (not James, as printe 
in our last issue! reported that the defendant 
intended to comply with $ certincate, and the 
work was in progress 





CLAIM Y AN AR 

THE case of Hattson ewis was heard by Mr 
lustice Wright the ft vs Bench Division last 
weet an action [ the piainti, ans architect, t 
rec-Ver from the defendant tor work ne 
for the defendant in the erection ot a house in [ast 
sid--lane, Wokir rN 

[ ¢ plaintiff's case was that in Juls »», be was 
employed by the defendant to prepare plans for the 
heuse in lestion Hie prepared the necessar 
plant, which were subsequently allered to the 
defendant's order, He (plaint:tt) superiotended the 
erection of the house, which cost aout mt 
erect, and gave t! ecessary € ns for certair 
alterations, such alterations being with the approva 
sanction and consent of the defendant. The plaintitt 
had been paid «& : on account, and now sued 
for the balance of his tees 

The defence was that the plans were drawn in 
Negligent anner. causing great expense and 
damage to the defendant. The detendant counter 
claimed against the plaintitt tor :* L. w 


n coe 


amount he alleged he bad to spend in consequeace 
#f the plaintift’s plans being detective 


In the result, his Lordship, after hearing ev 
dence. in giving judgment, satd it was impossible ¢ 
get exactiy at the rights of the case The plaintitt 
had admitted that he had blundered it was clear 
to him that the cefendant’s claim against the 





pai 
plaiotitf was well founded to some extent He du 
not think that any substantial figure of damage 
had been made out st still, when a protes 
sional gentleman was paid to do professional work 
and then it turned out that his plans were impertect 
one did not expect to pay same fees as if the 





nN heowela 
plans were perfect. His ip said he should 
allow the defer t n his counter-claim, and 


, * #? 
that u 


far 

the result would be ! 

irom the plaintitt's claim and given tothe detendant 

in settlement of | count The plaintiff 

would have the costs of the claim and the detendant 
the costs of the counter-claim 
Messrs. Dodd and McCowan 

r ¢ 1 

for the plaintiff, and Mr. Moa 


defendant 


' 4 ! 
at sum would be reduced 


; ef laim 
114 € cra 


appeared as counse 
tague Lush tor the 
———$} <> 
RECENT PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED IN\ KNTIONS 
18,457.—A METHOD OF CASTING CRMENT Pipes 
C. ¥. Kwiderg —The inner cylinder of the apparatus 
is adapted so as to ascend and descend without 
turning, and whilst the m uld is rotated and carries 
the cement round with it, at the same time raising 
the cylinder as it presses against helical projections 


therefrom. The apparatus, which is available for 
making pipes of cement or similar material. is more 


fully specified in Now 18.753 of 1899, and g.it8 of 
ion 

18.45). —IMPROVEVENT OF FIREPLACES: ¥. Al: 
~The inventor contrives that some air shall fow 
through the front and bottom bars to a box of the 
ashpit, and so into a chamber at the back of the 
grate and thence through lower and upper rows of 


s 


holes. Confer also \ sor f ” 
15.403. —APPLIANCES FOR T [)00ORS OF THE 
CAGES AND WELLS OF Lirts: P. D Root —Aspring 


eatch that, when pushed outwards, will be disen 


gaged by a bar that projects from the cage, holds 


the well-door (that runs upon rollers) closed, on the 
well door are vertical bars that are passed on their 
vutside by vertical bars on the cage-door; thus, as 
the one door slides to open on its rollers, the other 
is carried with it. The cage will be locked ata 


loor by means of projections which prevent 
vertical movement of the bars upon the cage door 
s© that both doors will become shut before 
is lett free to move 
R47 —A SAFET 
(orimm—Iaq rder that 
¢ upset, the base of it 
:ested upon a sunken of hollowed disc, to which the 








pedestal is secured between pivoted arms that are 
Jetachably tastened with a chain ¢) iph «their 

ops. Por additisral security, the < may be 
actewed thr ugh its centre bv a Screwt a oceet 
that will fit into a table, shelf, & in another torm 


’ 
there are radial wires whict yin a small middie 
late to a ring, and the , t 








wires that hoid the lamy are chained 
together. 
i8.480.—MEANS OF HEATING I hk 
juciaurin and A. F. A.M 3f — Radiators utili 
t gases from smokeless fucis and trom ia sor 
gas jets. For a gas of an oil-lamp f epiace the 
nt plate, made of some guod conducting meta’, !s 
ped as to turn the heat down t c 4 


n-conducting back plate being placed a 
rick, and the hot gases are directed. with baie 
r the front plate on 
(ther modifications are specified for a shen 
radiator heated with gas jets, and an apparatus 
wherein gas jets impinge upon asdestos or! reciay 
alls, &c., and the hot gases flow into a radiator as 
described. 

‘ —(GRATES AND FrIRe-BaRrs: C Dicteric — 
Fur conducting air to the surtiace of the 
nsume the smoke, double bars steeply ir 
«ct at the sides of the grate, and projections 
ushioned upon the bars, or at their ends only. | 
iqutber form the grate is fitted with block gratings 
st each side, which may be extended to beneath the 

irface of the grate. 

18,565. — A HoT AND COLD WATER MIXING 
VALVE FOR LAVATORY Basins, BATHS, &C i 
Thomson.—Two separated passages convey the hot 
water and high-pressure cold water into a muxing- 
hamber, a screw-down valve closes the outlet, and 
as a conical, or a hollow perforated, plug upon its 
erside, a lift-valve is attached to the top of the 

‘t-water pipe, and when closed is forced spon its 
seating by pressure of the cold water; as the 
sctew-down valve is opened the cold water only 
«ill flow until its pressure is reduced to allow the 
valve to rise, and then both cold and hot water will 
»w, as the valve is farther opened the conical plug 

uts off the cold supply. and hot water alone will 

m 

& <°9¢. —IMPROVEMENTS OF Fives: L. M. Stewart 

-Stotted plates which are bevelled on their edges 

constitute cutting-edges with their faces ground 
awe clamped upon a core between a sliding piece 
{a removable head, and inclined cross-cuts are 
ed in the cutting-edges. 
s_s83.—AN APPLIANCE FOR SPREADING SEWAGE 
er Fivter-neps: G. E. Ridgway.—A cover of 
plate, baving curved tangential channels beneath if, 
s mounted upon the upper end of the supply pipe, 
e channels are connected to others underneath a 
tating stand fitted with projections, in the form 
f troughs, to which are also attached perforated 
troughs having discharge areas that can be regu- 
lated at will, and which are held up with rods from 
a cap which rotates upon a stationary pillar 

1S.615.—A COMBINED ELECTRICAL CUT-OUT AND 
ELECTRO-MAGNETICAL CuT-oUT: F. M. Hewlett.— 
Suitable openings take the fuse which is connected 
to the terminals that are protected with arcing tips 
connected to them, the electro-magnet has flat 
extended pole-plates lined with refractory plates, 
and an open-mouthed box is formed of side preces. 
In a variant shape a removable block carries the 
fuse. and spring contacts which help ¢t keep the 
box in its position effect connexion with the fixed 


the:r wavt the chimne 











terminals. 

18,625.—A VICE >. Long —A horizontal open- 
ing of the base of the fixed jaw takes a pivot pin 
secured to the bench, and there is 2 vertical opening 
n the base of the fixed jaw. whereby the jaws caa 
xe set either vertically or horizontally wi! en the pia 
is inserted into either the ore or the other hole. Ia 


the slide of the movable jaw is an adjustment screw 
to be tarned into engagement with a nut ina block 


| that is pivoted on to the fixed jaw 4 od is curved #0 


as to engage with the pivot-ptn, which will be 
gripped to keep all the parts rigid as the block soems 
a little upon its pivot when the vice has gripped the 
work : otherwise, the block is extended in a f wward 
direction and is fitted with rollers that press upwards 





against the slide. 
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18.053.—A WIXNDOW-SASH FASTENER : A. Sfevens 


with a spring and withdrawn with a knob, is 
mounted in the meeting-rail of the lower sash, that 
pa Sp pang a slot cut in the corresponding 
rail of the upper sash. 

18,006 —A CLAMP OR COUPLING FOR DRAIN- 
PIPES AND ELECTRICAL WIRE Pipes AND ConpvUITS : 
W. Bayliff and T. D, Baylifl.—The consists of 
two or more parts, each of which is fashioned with 
a hali-rounded rim or ledge about its centre upon 
which the pipe-ends will rest. A coupling is made 
with a socket that has mouths, internally threaded 
and conical, for taking the filling, and has projec- 
tions that will serve for its unscrewing when the 
joint is to be broken. For stopping or streagthen- 
ing a tube or pipe, or for coupling purposes, the 
flanges of the clamp are adapted to interlock and to 
allow movement only lengthwise. Other modifica- 
tions are specified of the contrivance, which is 
generally available for covering or closing defects, 
apertures, and so on, and for strengthening or other 
uses. 

18,681—-A Fire ALARM: H. Simpson and RK. 
Thomlinson—Apn apparatus for ringing either of 
two electrical bells has a U-shaped tube, which i> 
joined to a frame, of which the knife-edges are 
carried by a fixed support. So long as the tempera- 
ture remains normal a sliding-weight will balance 
the tube upon the in a horizontal position, 
but with an access temperature the expansion 
of some liquid—such as a spirit or light oil—within 
one limb of the tube will displace the mercury 
which is contained in the lower limb of the tube, 
and cause it to flow into an empty space at the 
end of the limb. As the position of the centre oi 
gravity becomes thereby changed a pointer upon 
the frame sets up contact with an insulated 
stopping-piece and rings one bell. Another bell 
will be similarly rung through a contact with 
another stop-piece when the temperature has be- 
come less than normal. The expanding liquid may 
be filled into a fixed reservoir in some instances. 

18,73.—A CRAMP FOR MITERING: $. Griffin.—A 
jaw, and two bifurcated jaws upon the ends of 
curved bars that are pivoted together, serve for 
gripping the work; a screw operates the first 
named jaw, being inserted through a boss at the 
pivot-point of the forked jaws, and the flanges of 
that jaw are pressed against Hanges upon its arms, 
which draw the two forked jaws together when the 
other jaw is forced towards them. 

18,750.—A VENTILATING CONTRIVANCE : B Schrver. 
—A cap is fitted on to the top of the chimney or 
shaft, and consists of a cover which is stepped so as 
to become wider upwards, and has air-inlets set 
obliquely in its sides. 

18,78o.—AN ELECTRICAL ENERGY Merer: F. L’ 
Catenhusen.—The conductive disc of an induction 
motor meter fer a single alternating current moves 
through the air gap of an electro-magnet, also 
between a stationary armature and a horseshoe 
electro-magnet, which carries highly inductive coils 
tat are connected between the mains, On the first- 
named nmiagnet are a main current coil and a co 
operating coil, the latter being connected in series 
with a high non-inductive resistance between thr 
mains. The disc will be driven by the independent 

fields produced by the arrangement. 
Under No. 18,790 the same inventor devises a regu- 
lator for use with electricity, water, gas, and similar 
meters, comprising a helix which will rotate inside 
a cylinder containing liquid, and has a spindle that 
is driven by the meter. 

18,794.—AN ELECTRICAL INSULATOR: W. Chap- 
man.—The insulator, which is fashioned with a 
middie opening which can be carried by a ring, or 
upon a shelf, has an upper projecting shed, to be 
turned over either outwards or inwards, and a lower 
shed. Insulating material may be filled in the cavity 
80 as to cover the head of a bolt. 

18,801.—APPARATUS FOR USE WITH SAFETY 
LAMPS: C. Darrah and F.G. Patterson —The inven- 
tors devise a portable apparatus for igniting certain 
safety-lamps after the kind specified in No. 9,462 of 
1899, and for obviating any risk of explosion. An 
air-tight aad tight box contains the dynamo, 
which is tur with a handle and gearing, whilst 
its rotation in the wrong direction is prevented by 
the engagement of a pawl with one of the wheels. 
Pipes from an oil vessel supply a lubricant to the 
gearing. A plog attached to the lamp is either 

above the lid or connected to the conductors. 
When the lamp has been screwed on to the plug, it 
is woes upon a hook Fg er from a standard 
secured to the lid of box whilst the handle is 
being turned. Ansy unauthorised use of the us 
is prevented by the locking of the handle to the side 
of the box with a screw for which a detachable key 
is 

18,808.—A VENTILATOR FOR THE ROOF OF A 
BuiLpinc : F. McRac.—The portions of the 
ventilator that are in contact with the roof are 
made in the shape of a rectangular box, and have 
their lower aod upper ends opened, the lower sides 
being flared or suitably formed otherwise as the roof 
may require. Arain-shed, with a triangular or semi- 
circular cross-section, is fitted above the upper and 
open side, and the end supports have apertures, 

18,310 —MEANS OF SCREWING TUBE BENDS AND 
SimILAR Fittincs: F. $. T Haskew — ¥ ot screwing 
bends, &c., at the tube-ends at one time 


angle required upon beds which carry the bead or 
other work upon a holder which holds the work in 
its grips. The grips are disposed upon a carrier in 
the form of a capstan, that can be rotated, and an 
ordinary expanding screwing-die is mounted upon 
each of the two head-stocka. 


+ 
MEETINGS. 


Frroav, Freexvary er. 
Architectural Association Diseussion Section.—Mr. F. 
C. Eden on “ The Organ : Its Proper Position and Archi- 


tectural Treatment.” 7.70 am 
Reyal (astitutios.— Mr. W. Duddell on “ Musical and 
pm. 


Talking Electric Arcs.” 9 
Santtary (stitute (Lectures for Sanitary Oficers).— 
Dr. Pr y, B.A., on © Deties of Sanitary lospectors : 
Il. : Indoor.” 8 p.m, 

institution of Mechanical Engineers. — Fifty-fifth 
Annual General Meeting, when the annual report of the 
Council will be presented to the meeting, and the results of 
the ballot for the annual! election of the President, Vice- 
Presidents, and Members of Council will be announced. 
Subsequently, the meeting will be made “ Special,” for 
the consideration of a preposal to increase the oumber of 
ordinary Members of Council from fifteen to twenty-one, 
and to provide that seven instead of five Members of 
Council shali retire annually. The discussion on “‘ Modern 
Machine Methods” will be conclacded, and the author, 
Mr. H. F. L. Orcutt, will reply. If time permit, the 
followieg short on the “ Fencing of Different Kinds 
of Machinery” will be presented, wih a view to their 
being collectively discussed on Friday, March a1 :— 
* Fencing of Steam aod Gas Engioes,” by Mr. Heory D. 
Marshall; “ Feecing or Guarding Machinery Used in 
Textile Factories,” by Mr. Samuel R. Piatt ; “ Protection 
of Lift-Shafts, and Safety Devices in Connexion with 
Lift-Doors and Controlling Gear,” by Mr. Henry Cc 
ft ly “ Guarding Machine Tools,” by Mr. W. H. 
onan. 

Birmingham Architectural Asseciation. — Paper by 
Mr. E. Wood. 
_ Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen's Society.—Mr. T. 
5. Fraser on “ The Kenaissance of Scotland.” & p.m. 





Saturpay, Feervary a2. 


Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ lustitution.— 
Anoual dinner, King's Hall, Holborn Restaurant. 6 p m. 
Reyai /nstitution.— Rt. Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 
“Some Electrical Developments” (11. 3 p.m. 
Builders’ Foremen's ce Mr. A. S. E. 
Ackermann, M.Inst C.E., entitled : ** Engineering 
and other Observations in 1901, during a 5,000 miles Tour 


in the United States.” 8.15 p.m. 
/nstitution of Juntor FE. . ~ Visit to the New Baths 
and Wasbhouses of the 


orough of Fulham, Melmoth- 
place, 3pm 
Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Oficers).—Inspection at Lambeth Disiafecting Station, 
Wanless-road, ceuahcona Junction. 3 p.m. 
Edinburgh Archi Association. Visit to tbe 
North British Railway Co.'s Hotel at Waverley, 
: Dundee imstitute of Architecture. —Viat to Dun- 


Mowpav, Fenrevary 24. 


Sw * Imatitution.—Mr. Rowland Berkeley on 
“ Electric Railways and Street Compensations.” 8 pm. 

_ Lomdon Master Builders’ Asseciation.—-Dinner at the 
Empire Hall, Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly-circus, W. 
6. 30 p.m. 

Sectety 


of Arts (Canter Lectures).—Mr. Cyril 
Da . P.S.A. on “ Personal th . 
historic Times "—III. 8 p.m, ssp cet rsenthise 


Tomspay, Fenrvary 2s. 
institution of Civil Engineers.—¥ arther discussion 
Messrs, W. M. Merdey and Bernard M. Jeuhia’o gout on 
“ Electrical Traction on Railways.” 8 p.m. 
Sanitary Imstitute (Lectures for Samitary Officers), — 
Dr. J. Priestley, B.A., on “ Duties of a Senter I . - 
tor"—ITI. Offensive Trades and Trade Nuisances, &c.” 
7 pm. 

Royal Victoria Hall (Watevrieo-vead, S.E.)—Mr. 
Barry Parker on “ Beauty in Buildings and Some Things 
which Lead to it.” 8.30 p.m. 


Weowespay, Feanvany 26, 
Swciety ef Arts—Professor Roberts Beaumont, M.I. 


Soe on ‘Recent Inventions in Weaving Machinery. 
p. in. 


Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations Sanitary 
Officers).— Inspection at Soapworks. ep deren 

City of London Colege Science Society.—Mr. E. A. 
oe oa “The Theory and Practice of Photogr 

anu : 

Deven and Exeter Architectural : (Plymouth, 
Devonport, and Stonehouse Branch },— ess by Mr. 


Silvanus Trevail, F.R.L B.A. 
Northern Architectural Association.—Mr. Algeroon 

P. B. Barker, B.A., on “ Duties of Building Owners as to 

Sewers.” P pm. 

Edinbu Architectural Association.—Mr. W. G. 

Burn- Mure on “ Historical Design proposed for the 

New Municipal Buildings,” with limeli 


views, 8 p.m, 


Tuvurspay, Fearvary 7. 
Carpenters’ Hail, London Wail 


Webb, A.R.A., will inte 8 p.m. ‘ 
ecuety of Arts (indian Section).~—Mr. Nilkanth B. 
Wagle, B.A., on “ Industrial Dovelopueant of teeta 
4-30 p-m. 
Leeds and Vorkshire Architectural Society. — 
ry - belay ms F.C.S. eh oy 
; ety for “mcowravement Fine Arts.— 
Conversasione atthe Galleries of the Royal lntiture’ of 


ters, . 
Institution of Electrical E — (1) Major. 
General C. E. Webber, CB, RE Pan Pos 





are furnished two running bead-stocks set ot the 





/ 


- on 
ore. P Rae 


by a demon- 


Fripay, Feoxvary 2. 
Architectural Association Discussion Section.— i, 
T. H. Russell, an ae aes ee. 7.30 pom 
{nstitusion ef Cr 5 ee : meeting) 
Mr. A. M. Arter on “ Indicating High-speed Steam 


—— Spm. 
anitary Tratitute (Lectures Sanitary Officers). 
Dr. A. Wellesley Harris on “ fhethoas of 
7pm. ; 

Deven and Exeter Architectural Society. Meeting 
at Exeter. Mr. A. S. Parker on “ Building By-laws.” 


Sarumpay, MARCH 1. 


Reyal Institution. — Rt. Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 
* Some Electrical Developments "—III. 3 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Officers}.—Inspection at Marylebone Stoneyard, Rich 
mond-street, Edgware-road, W. 3 p.m. 





—_ 
—— 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
February 4.—By een ag & Svsons (at 


) 
Blacktawton, » iggered Pcie 5c Farm, 162 a. 
sr. ig pt 
bruary 6.—By H. Furze & Co. (at Croydon) 
oa no Sit a 2, Cranley-gardens, u.t. 9s} 


©, tod, 108., @F. TF ; 

clos Sardens, a building site 

Stanley-rd., four freehold building plots 
By Ws. Hovcuron. 

Walthamstow.—Hale End-rd., The Royal Oak, 
b.-b., with goodwill ; also a cottage adjoining, : 

fig Po ccvccnccceneneseusrersensseeee sommes _ 

bruary 11.—By Howrer & Hewrer. 
Chokes ~to7, Ki Feet, with wheelwright's 
premises, , &e., in rear, a.t. 998 yrs., g.r. 
South Kensington.—13, Ovingtoo-gardens, u.t. 
aah yrs. gr. - se _o 
By Lewis Aszanams (at Masons’ avern} 
idegmashet- -Nos. 51 and g2, Kirk's Restaurant, 
ut. 14 yra, vr. ga5/., with goodwill 
February 12.—By H. Dowatpson & Sow. 
Dalston.—s9, Colvestom-cres., u.t. $4 yr, §.1. 
gh. Bete, Fok. GEL cee ee nerve cess ee eeresseevess $10 
Stoke «= wyeiplne and 16, Mildmay-rd., (, 

of. . 
Saketien—5, 7, 9 46, 48, and so, Holmbrook- 
#t., ut. ao} and 
peed, BOR. og vcccvncnsecseess cp cccnsescossese 
Upper Holloway.-—23, Chester-rd., u.t. 78 yrs., 
g-r. 64, er. gad. 

By Tuvrcoop & Martins. 

Cranbrook, Kent.—High<t., four freehold cot- 


ere rr Teter eee eee er) 


Were retet ete tele. See ee 


. Brrss & Sows, 


February 13.~ By H. 
. bo Park-rd., u.t. 99 yrs, gr. 


Hackney. — 3. 


ar si, er. 33f 16. : ‘ 
qand 7, Minto-pl., wir, Gad. Oa, also ig.r. 84, 

Wa. 7 FUG, EF. 16 cc cccvccscveccescecnness if 

By Rocess Bros. 
Peckham.—62, Meeting House-lane (S), ut. $0 
yrs, gt. Of, y-r. gad. 
By Westow & Sons. 

Forest Hill.—-6, Derby-villas, u.t. s5 yrs, g-r, 
ad. 198., Yt. god, : ; 
Clapham. —96, 28, and yo, Larkhall-rise, £., w.r. 


Wimbledon. —Dundonald-rd., f.g.2. 13/., reversion 


fin 06 YTB. 0 cece rece vee ceveeeees se eweeenee ae 
Dundonald-rd., t.gor. rod., reversion in fo yrs.. 235 
Newton-rd., f.g.r. 164, reversion in 754 yrs... .. 425 
Benefit of a { agreement to moiety 
of net profits to arise from the Croham Horst 
Building Estate, South Croydon, area 16 a, 
UL. O YT, ET. BOL, POF MCT] 2.0... 06 cee ee 1,0 
By C. C. & T. Moors. 
Commercial-road East.—Nos. 436 and 438 (5), 
area 2,440 ft., fi, yf. THOL ce cecececcereeceee 800 


Oh LBS SR peep eam 








No. 661, 663, and 665 (8), y.r. agg4.......-- S90 
» Gecgee 'hac.—-Chriaion-ee, way 
arches (Nos. 93 to 96), u.t. 939 yrs., g-r. ni’, 
OR, TONE, ond 60 6056 6006.5040000000 002000002 1,580 
— — and 9, Fournier-st.(s), f, y.r. 1554. 2,04 
gate.—41, Middiesex-st. (s), f., y.r. Sov. ...... 2,0 
x Middleses-st. GB PRe GOR siccccccce ces 2,0 
i sete A o aah ee, ut. 33 
et w.r. goad Seudecteectccece  %3 
oe ee $3 1 -t, 6l., we. Bg 16s... sy 
—2 to veleven) Grenade-st., building 
site, area 2,490 ft. f, .. 6. pee eee e ees eeeees fo 
St. George's East.—t54 and 15, St. : 
and Denmark-st., (., yt. se7d. tes, ...... t,o 
ay wrd., u.t. ga yrs, gt. of, 
Phe Gh. asveceve sscvecvences pbbnikdosesesee §70 
61 and Lyal-rd., wt. g7h yre, ger. 84, 
a ae enecase — sveesesenens i” hbo 
8 Ss » | 47h yrs, gar. 84, 
WF. FOR, BB. ce cccerevesoccenesscse iste ee poo 
By Stimson & Sons. 
Pimlico.—312, Vauxhall Bridgerd. (.), f., a 
er. Stegeoe abveaserss gon gcvedsvnce vase } 
Wal — 38, 60, 62 and Barlow-st., u.t. 31 
yrs , gr. 234. wor. r4qgl. tas. 60.0... obawennee 630 
eS 7, Tatum-st., ut. gr yrs, gr. 29/., 
wor, 187 ds COas Se reece esse secseesoncenne &y0 
Harringay.— » Cer’. 264, rever- 
ean 6 yr me eevee Od age ola joe 
méfreville-rd., f.g.r. , Teversion ty 
T —Erveneed. of 
OGG. cidon cece recapisavecnss Kodeedcicceces 225 
Soho.—133, Wardour-st. «eta and 
cablion in rear, u.t. 8) yrs., g.r. + Yer 
UE Me ccc c us cucnd wh adibh ka4s bECe 40 40 oa 115 
Battersea.—158 to r7o (even), New-rd, (5), u. 
264 yrs., g.t. 282, w.r. Oe idiceiek eg ee 799 
cd £g.r.’s gol, reversion 
in g0$ yrs. POeTeT ECE OCe Te ete ete it ee ess 815 


isinfection.” 
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Sydeshom, —Tiiineve-grove, f.g.r. a7f. 108., 
reversion in Bo yr. «. 62. c2 secs nce ce eeeees £709 

Forest bo ome. fg. asi, reversion 
PPPrTTeTT TT TIT TTT TTT TL . 635 

Finsbury ry Paik ~106, Blackstock rd. Gh ut. 35 
+» Et. OF, ¥ F. 249 

Suaen Ln to tt, ici Buil- court, ‘part f. and 
or bag g-r. aad, w.r. 1872. “a. 629 

Hac mad ad Jape, ut. m4 ye, gr 
si, ey ats 

112, rover ut. nh yr, “-r. 3h 10s 
wer. 344. 4B. --- A i nebeeces s shies aaet see 185 

February a y A. Maxtin Newcomen. 

Beskenbam Macken , Lansdown Villa, f, 
Bo GOR ovcvcccccenteccecssccescsvesececcs 650 

Penge —41, Tennyson-rd., ut. 734 yrs. gr 44, 
DME dik de Raging eontee baeeeeed cone 170 

By Peacey & Furves. 

Bayswater.— 65, Artesian-rd., u.t. 44 yrs., gt. 74, 

32, Courtnell-st., u.t. 44 yrs., gr. 64. 6s.,¢. 407... 370 
By Tatst & Co. 

Clapham Comtnon.—Balbam Hill, Tregothnan, 
u.t. 65 yrs. gar. 2g/. vas. Od., yr. Bgd........ 990 
Contractions used im these lists.—¥.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 


os we“ g-r. for ground-rent; 1. for rent; 
ih @ for copyhold ; \. for leasehold ; ¢. for 
estimated senna 5 u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. ‘for per 
annum; yrs yrs. for years ; st, for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres, for crescent ; 
av. for avenue ; yd. for yard. 





PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average pr prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest 
Said be aad [omy & obviously affect prices—a fact which 

bered by those who make use of this 


BRICKS, &c. 
£sd 
Hard Stocks .. tt 6 per 1,000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and P 
inasee ' 9 - = - 
Facing Stocks .... 212 © * ‘ ” 
Shippers ........ 2 ° 9 ” bs 
i Pere 1 ; ° s at railway depot. 
Red Wire Cuts 812 0 on ee ‘ 
Best Fareham Red 312 © » a 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing. 5 +s o * 
Best Blue Pressed 4 
ire .. 6 * 
Do., Balinose 4% © uA . 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks é.'3 6 t 
Grazeo BaicKs 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers. . tj @ © . 
|. ae 2060 8 a 
(Quek Bulinose, 
and jars Oe O 6 
Double Stretchers +o ) ‘ ° 
Double Headers 16 © © oe 
One Side and two 
J Pee 9 8 8 
Two Sides and one 
End ee eeenees a i @ 
—— 
. MAB. cceces Fos) 2 
Best Di Salt 
GlaredStretchers 
and Headers .. 12 © ma . . 
"Flats eeeers %4 60 «(66 9 
Double Stretchers 1$ 9 © » ” 
Double Headers... 14 © ; * 
One Side and two 
eee weer ° Qo , ’ 
Two Sides and one 
Shedvanctes 1G © @ ve ‘” 
Splays,Chamfered, 
AMES... .. %4¢60 (C8 9 ° ” 
ity 
Whiteand bipred 
Glazed .... °° = 4, om then beet. 
a 
Theme ond Pit Sand ? 


, 3 per yard, delivered. 


o 


Poy Portland Cement . 32 © ‘ton, Jelivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime. a5 0° ine pac 
Were tue coment or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


Grey Stone Lime.. . tt8 od. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay i in sacks, "oe. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


sete ee 


STONE. 

a. d. 
Ancaster in blocks 1 st per ft. cube, deld. rly. de; dr. 
Farleigh Down Bah: 8” . 
Reer inblocks....1 6 =, * 
Grinshill om 1 10 - o 
Brown Portland in blocks » 2 *” a 

’ * 

wa ess . 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 3 ae - 
Red Mansfield e 4 ‘ * 
Hard York in blocks .. 2 10 * 
Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 


landings, to sizes s. d. 
(under go ft. sup) 2 $ 


per ft. super, 
at rly. depos. 


" ” 6 in. Rubbed Ditto. . 3 oe ” ” 
‘ ” je > sawn both sides 

bs (random sizes) 1 os a 

w, nets Ditto o a at 

Hopton Wood (Hara Bed) in blocks 2 re cube. 


te tly. depot. 


” ” » 6in. sawn both 
sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 
; deld rly. depart 
” " » gm de, s aby, e 
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PRICES CURRENT (Contienads. PRICES CURRENT (Continued), 
SL ES. mi f 
p . ee JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
in. in. 3 
as In London, or delivered E 
sox — blue is 12 09 ope 1900 of 1200 at ry.dep. Railway Vans, per ton, } 
: seconacs ,, ti ft ” 9 a 4 
16x 8 best Rolled Stee! Joists, he 4s 4. + 
dinary clon ‘ 4 
20 * 10 best blue Porton a yo ong Geten ; _ i a : = 6 ? i , 
16 * 8 best blue P< a 6 a “s sections = Chane! me - 
aox10 best Eureka un- Flitch : ‘7 817 6 
fading green a sai — : Plates ... Sas @ ; 
16x 8 * ron Columns an: 4 Stanchions, : 
” 7s es includi 4 5 - 
a0 X 10 permanent green 19 § , , ne ee } ° Boo 
16 x8 ” 5 37 46 es 9° k 
: 
METALS. 
“ ~ P ta iA : 
TILES ere ny ° er 7) 
¢ sd 
% a. Common Bars... 2 
Best plain red roofing tiles.. 6 per 1,c00, at rly. depo Staffordshire Crown ‘Bars, good ices 
Hip and valley tiles... 3 7 per doz. a ee merchant quality .... 8 10 ° ‘ 
Best Broseley tiles . 48 6 per t,coo ~ -s Staffordshire “‘ Marked Bars a on , 
Hip and vailey tiles.. 4 © per doz. ee “ Mild Steel Bars.......... 9 0 . 
Best Ruabon Ked, brown or Hoop Iron, — price. » § — 
oe Do. (Edward is) s7 6 per 1,000 - = ‘ (° Ane galvanised . tS 4 ‘ 
% ornamental Do. to o a x a u wards, accord: @ to size and gauge 
Hip tiles ...... . @ © per doz = r Shout Iron, Black “ 
“> ey 4 a a Ss Ordinary sizes ro a0 g... so 
Best Red of ott! led Staf- ” ” 4 24 &- tt 
fordsbire Do, (Peakes). s0 9 per t,coo fe me 926g : 12 to 
Hip tiles ...... 4 1 per doz. ee wt Sheet Tron, Soutien , flat, ordi- 
Valiey tiles ‘aa : nary quality. 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. ty 2 ft. to 
3 ft. to ao g. . 12 10 
WOOD. ” * 225 5. and ‘14 g- > 
Buitpinc Woovo.—Yagi.ow Sheet Koo, Cohn as; best lian 
At per standard. quainy :— 
Deals: best 3 in. by 11 in. andgin. £ 3 dl sd Ordinary sizes to 20 g......... 16 10 . 
Dee tan amdtrin..... 1410 0 16 "  *2g-andagg. 17 © © 
s best 3 by 9.... oe t3 10 ¢ rs on P a eee 10 :” 
Battens : best 24 in. by 7 in. and Bin, Galvanised Corrugated Sheets ' 
and 3 in. by 7 in. and 2 19 10 0 #882 Sanereens 6ft.to8ft.aog. 1210 © 
Rattens ; best 24 by 6 and 3 by 9 10 less tha ” ts and2gg-. 13 © o 
7 in. and 8i 2° 
Deals: seconds .......... . 1 © oless thar bes Best Soft See Sheet 6h. ‘by af. 
Battens: seconds .. . @10 oa ped pe: by ag 
ain. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 it 810 © 91 and thicker .. i2 5 
Ae wz 02 iret 8 oo 9 ” ” | tect 3S 
oreign Sawn Boards— os ; Ciddewes as 
t in. by 13 in. by 14 in ° 10 © more thar Cut nails, 3im. to6in. ... 7 - 
battens. (Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 
qi in. tes a 
Fir timber : Best midd! ing. Danzig At per load of so ft 
or Memel (average specifica- : 
them) wca<s e 3 w! 4% 0 5 0 LEAD, &c« 
Seconds 45s 0 410 © Per t » Lon 
Small timber (8 in. to r01n.).... 312 ¢ 315 © , . 4 % ps 
Swedish balks... : 2315 0 3 0 o | Leapv—Sheet, English, sibs &up. 14 ¢< 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft.).. ee 310 0 a op tanga eK 
ol ' eee ° 
orvgrs’ Woot At per standard to Chie ne ‘7 § 
° - P INC eet ‘ 
White Sea: First yellow dea’s Vieille Montagne ton 24% ' 
3 in. by 12 in. ‘ewes 22 23 0 0 Silesian = Oe 
_ by 9 in. . 70 © 2 © | Correr— j 
ttens, 2¢ <n ‘aod. 3 in. by 7 in 1 ° Strong Sheet per It aie ; 
Second yellow deals,3 in. by 1: 20 © Oo This ..... ‘ sale 
-_ oe zin. by gi 1c 3 18 10 Oo Cc t nails ‘ 
Battens, 2} in. and 3 in. by 7 is C 14 ° Beaae . 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in Strong Sheet ia aod 
and 9 IM. 2. eee eee vees 4 $4 > Thin ; 2 8 
Rattens, 24 in. and 3in. byzin. ts > 8210 0 Tin —Eng! an Ingots : ——e 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, So_per— Plumbers amen * 
by 12 in. . seaennnne ne 2 09 0 #200 Tinmen’s ‘ . . | 
AR, Pe EB 7 “ 7 lowpipe . . ° 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
tr in..... vases wes ° ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES 
Do. 3 in. by g ime... eects (SE Ee Be > 
Battens..... * ore is t2 :§ o. thirds 290. per fe de hiwere 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by fourths e}d 
BE Miscancrecosses 12 o 11 2t oz. thirds id : 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. 12 6 Oo 23 Ce SES ae 3d "3 2 
he ce aad ae to 0 80 (83 26 oz. thirds . 4 2 } 
White Sea and Petersburg : » fourths at es 
First white deals, 3 in. oF iim. 14 0 © 285 22 oz. thirds . ad i 
” tin. by Gin. 13 0 0 1% 0 . fourths d vs : 
Baitens...... 1° 12 Fluted sheet, 15 02 of. 
Second white deals 3 in ‘by trim, 13.0 «0 1% : ad 3 
in. by g ta 13 ° tley's olled late ed i 
a ” " ; } ; Hartley Re PI 
” » Sattens 7 sO 5 cid " ” ” ae * 
Pitch-pine : deals .......... 6 0 9 8 Oo id 2 ve Fa a " 
Under 2 in. thick extra . o% © 1 o | 
Yellow Pine— First, regular sizes 320 «© ; 
Broads (12 in. and — 2 © more OILS. & j 
Oddments wc 2200 % o | OILS, &: £ 
Seconds, ular sizes .... 24 26 10 © | Raw Linseed Oil in pipes... per gallon o 2 ? 
Yellow Pine ments .. 20 22 Dea se »» «in barre’s ... pe ° 2 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft ube o 3 6 a 6 x s4 », in drums ° 3 
Duns and Bye Oak Log» Boiled ,, » a  emel o 213 
ge, per ft. cu . . o 2 6 ; © a om in barrels .... ° 3 
Small ‘ ” o 2 4 o 2 6 a a » in drums > 3? 
Wainscot Oak L: Out, per ft. cube $9 © $ © | Turpentine, in barrels » 2 e} 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as . in drums > 2 iy 
inch ... eee ° 3 a. a Grow ind Eng lish White Lea pert at > 
jin do. Jo. . © 87 * | Red Lead, Dry . x 10 
Dr ‘Mahogasy — Rest Linesed Ov Patty . percet o 8 4 
Honduras, Tabasco, per ft sup Stockholm Tar ...... per barrel 1 42 ; 
as inch . 2 9 > u3 - 
— Figury, per ft sup. as ' 
ach ’ o 7? 98 — —_— ; 
NISHES, ? 3 
Dry ‘Walnut, Americas, per ft. sup VAR? it ‘ wearer . 
as inch .. to ° +? ‘ tee J 
Teak, per load 0 @ m0 © ca “6 4 
American Whitewood Planks Fine Elastic Copal Varn: f prmaecrinbroe i 2% 
Tae & cube... ‘ 6-a-@ o 3 6 | Best Elastic Copal Varnish for cuiswe work -_ ie 
wrageees Flooring * Per square Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work ¢ ta 
by 7 in. yellow, planed and Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work.... o1 7} 
ap $e he e413 0 oe 6 6 Best batra Hard Chasch Onk Varnish fers nside . ; 
s im. by 7 in, "yellow, ‘planed and work ... 4 aie" +25 € 
matched , » 13 6 eo ty 6] Fine Hard ‘Copal Varnish for inside © ork... o3 9 rr ; 
hi by 7 in. | yellow, planed and Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work t : 3B} 
ee 1s 0 1 @ of} Best Hard Carriage Varnish for inside work : oP, 
ar in. at 6d per square less tha. 7 in. Extra Pale wan Gad ‘arnish . " § 
. e , nal ? a> 
» h rlasve: d 6 « at 
1 in, by A wtionaton planed a wat a a te ieee Rae «> ob iced 016 © + 
a in, by 7 in white, " planed and Oak and b Back tain *. R : 
mate hed . ‘ >ar 6 ot3 6 ae af Bs ; 
2} in. by 7 in. white, planed and : : wan Sea oo i. 
matched .... o Om 4s 1 : ow ¢€ iF 
6 in, at 6d. pet square less than 7 in. dest French and Brush Polish H 
a4 
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COMPETITIONS, 





Nature of Work 


*Laying-out Pleasure Ground ............ 2.0.0... 
*Propesed Public Obee8 0... ..c cc ccnccsseseercensnene seve 
Pe TES ta ninitsntiviinttiinsentcendinsinieien 


Natare of Work or Materials. 





Granite Road Metal, Spada dilanaibin a 
Gritatone Setts - BOMB) ccncrcescocnvecescees oows 
Workmen's Beellines, Ordnance-street.... 
Office, Shankill- i SIU cusinncnal woribas eheegeen 40 
Car Shed, &c., soli 

Se orks, Minworth .. SHER FORNS 


and Power Station, Eastcroft ... 
Home for Nurses.... 
Offices, &c., Bank Foundry, Towerby ridge, 1 Yorks. 
Shop and Bouse, B Fpen, Durham ... 
Three 


sewerage Works, Corporation- nn 
Large Stables, Newport, Mon. . 


K 5 aoe _— hindipeibiah: aiicaoien 

Engine oun, Lessee ginenaniontinabinmmeennendineh. ‘06 vibes 
Hospital, &c.  .......++.--..-- iinhtisdicigintae-dottie sna 
*Boad Making and sane Works sissllalnenladbe nie: cima 


pderground AIAN inenehuinisitinindsinotaana<: sii 
pennies Walls, Drainage, “&e., at Borough Cemeter) 
sewerage Works .. 
Two Biocks of Houses, ‘Northowram . 
— Buildivgs, Blsen!!ynvi, Glam... 

Stores vee 


oe ton Works at Schools _ 
"Cart Shed, Office and Mess Room. , ¢ sifden road 
Bungalow, Rose Avenue, Elgin, N , 
Bridge Works, Lochwinnoch, N. 92 
Chapel and School, Sandbach Heath . eatutaaa 
Magazine, Annitaford, Northampton ......... 
Renovating Church, Fallaghamcehan, Ireland . 
eee ac, Police Station, Mountain Ash, Glam 
Materials .. 


rt, th a 


Improvements to Cottage, Pandy, Wales... ......... 
additions, &c., to Assembly Rooms .................. 

Theatre, Ashby-road, Loughborough .. aaa 

Additions to Schools, -“gatgan pear Darlingt ics 
brary, Ballymacarra 

omer tthe my St. tone’ sChurch, Fenwick-Cum-Mcs 

Road and Sewer Works ... ‘ 


RET CNA RR ME ALE RRS 
nebuliting Whilton Bridge... - 


Three & Offices, Glebeland-t., Merthyr Tydfi! 
Annual Contracts ............ : 

Temporary Hospital 

Apnpua! Coptracte 


Works, Peut biwceiber wiiailldce’ ebiniie 
Street sp velar Work for Power station . sania 
Anpual Con 
Wood Paving a Cleft Oak Fence .. 
Water Supply Works, Chale ..... 
mee Works, Green-lane, Station lane, he. 


Materials 
+ gene Wards, “&e., at Infirmary 
Committee Rooms. &e., at Town Hall 

Sensemibon of St. James's Church, Hereford... 

Water Vane and Carts, and Tar Boiler ....... .... .... 
jteam — Shed, and Cart Shed ..... ... 
oe Works, Barrington pike 

etta, Kerb, &c. ile ce ee 
Paving Jubllee-street ard Turner-street .... . ... 
fiectric Generating Station and (Offices... 
Postal — Office, Hull . sa 
Road Works ............ eons 
alidings Infirmary, ‘Knotty Ash 
Uxtension ay Union Workhouse .... 
srainage es 
aying Sewers and other Works 
Yew Cottages . 

i = New board Schools .. 

ouse, Blaenan.erch, Wi 

Meaitions to oe. Beifast 
dotel, Totnes, Deve aonnnjanme 
siterations to two euna’ St. John’ +street. “Coventry 
siterations to St. Stephen’ « Schools, Elton, Bary , Lane 
pay se See Hall, € thepatow 








ome Kerting 2... ..rrescce-+ ome 
nea Metal (11, 000 tons) 
dinking Well, Shimpling, near Bury St. Reruns 
Reservoir Embankment, Yse tfiog, | near Mold 
Broken Granite (7,000 tons)... iidisaouska 
#troken Granite ..... rs 
sneainee to Church. Farm, ‘Sutton. Veney, Wilts. 
ver ioe ss, Poti, “Wales POE EOI 
Alterations to House, Drinkwater Park... |... 
Two Cottages, Hamitton- Toad, oo none eeoen 6 
Factory, Leyton 


p MOOR sar csesescosesececsvevesteed ooveneensen bo 








do. 
| Tale of Wight Rs 


a ed nidaaeig aie’ ; 


| Market & Baths C om. Oldham Cprl GOL, 302., Od 20, .essescsscoessosers secsursesnenceneensenenvese 


CONTRACTS. 


By whom Advertised. 


Diss (Norfolk) U.D.C, .......0.0...... 
Dever Town Council................... 
Drogieden (Lanes) U.D.C. .. 
Derby Corporation ..... et s 
Devonport Town Conacil .. ., 
Directors of the Ulster Bonk, Ltd 
Birkenhead Carporation............. 
Castic Bromwich R.D.C......... .. .. 
pee my we Corporation... 
Stanley (Durham) U.D.C. ... 


Nottingham Gity ¢ Council . pines 
Watford Union . Sikeibn om mows 


Mr. W. Cooper Kiewit 
Manchester Corporation — censever. os 


Andenshaw (Lancs) U.D.C. 

Messrs. Phillips & Sons .. .......... 

Litherland (Lanes) U.D.C. ....... 

Leek (Staffs) U.D.C. .....0.ce cecscsress> 
North Dublin B.D.C. ................ 

Belper R.D.C.... 

Rranksome (Dorset) U_D.C. 

Barnet U.D.C. 

flackney Borough Council. 

‘anterbury Corporation... 





Hastings Corporation ...... Bas -— 
Oldbury U.D.C. .... o vennesnovesene:f 
ot Wee~ se j 
Maesteg School Board.. eoeren | 
PCI, DARD, oc thediinser ngueeane 


Ughorough (Devon) a 1 Beard 
Hackney Borough Council........ .. | 


| 
| 


eeeeer en eee 


Standing J« int © © ymmitt CR w-ceme 
Tadcaster R.D.C, .. parent 


Clutton (= smerset) ‘School Board.. i 


Lianeollen ULD.C........ 
Mr. G, H. Wilmot....... 


Belfast Ce rporation ... POOR 


Hernsey U De... 
Slough (Bucks) U.D.C._ 
Scenes ad — Couned!| 


Islington CN a cinapescds ececinn 
Testes OTA. senses svsiecee: coves 
Rueby UDC, 

Lewishsm Be ——- Council. areas 


Mountain Ash ULL ; woes 
“t. Pancras tat 9 wpe siti 
fulham Borough Council . 


Halesowen K.D.C. .. wee 
South Bhields Corporation | Peet 
Wandsworth & Clapham Union 

Metropolitan Boro’ of inmmmcaascn 


Woolwich Council. sebiecceincinwmbeeves 
seh 
_ CBB ssemmvnccerubenenn seittaines 
Langport R.D. 
Metro (Yorka) = ‘Council .. . 
alitan Borough of Stepney 


am Council 
Conntalae ers of H. M. ‘Works, ‘fe 


*% 
; 
: 
z 
¢ 
ages. 


Cheshire County A Asylum ieee te 
Tewkesbury B.D. iia 
Kent County Asylum Ca 
York School Board ..........0..0-.. 


ee ens ewe eee 


Be. ©. OC. TRG « ccnnsnes: scromenies 
Farnborough U.D C. ..,........cc00- 
Gainsborough R.D.C_.. ec. 
The Rt. Hon. "hy Earl of asco 
Abingdon B.D.C. .....0 wodeese 
Staines RD. 4 piR 
Colonel the Hon. W. Alexander . 
Primitive ~ tues Trustees 


SOON RO Es Coten © 








Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by 


Ww, Knocker, Town yn Ball, >. pee ree 
c. Hall, Engineer, Council) Offices, Droy led saalian® hdd 
W. Ward, Civil Engineer, Babington-iane, Deri“ a 
iy > Surveyor, 2, Ker-street, Devonport 
H. Stephens & Son, Architects, Donewall- aq, North “North Belfast 
. Brownndge Civil Rogineer, Town Hail, Bir 


Witicos & Ral 63, Temple-row, eemekes, 
R. R. Linthorne, Munici Offices, Southam aca ee 
J. Routiedge, Surveyor, Counci] Offices, Stan yon 
RB, V. Jotneon, rE Victorte-street, ainoue 
T. T. O'Coppor, 6, High “ye & ead 


A. Brown, Civil Engineer, Gal 
C. P. Ayres, Architect, Burvale, W aneioninane 
W. C, Williams, Architect, 29. 1] Halifax ...... 
G. T. Wilson, Architect, 121, Durham-road, Biackhill 
ar Town Hall, Manchester 
Humphries, 
P. Wilkinson, Civi 





hhantea. Architects, 41, High-street, Newport san 
A. H. Carter, Surveyor, Se Sefton-road, Litheriand ........ .... 
Town Surveyor, Council] Offices, Leek. ...... ...... 

J. O'Neill, Council Offices, North Branewick- street, 1 ‘Dubiia 
4. Frith, neer, Basiow, Belper... sdacteetepnubitianiiuas ye. aie 
. J. Newman, Architect, Branksome, Parkstone .. paleo 


Jounci} s Surveyor, “. ), High-street , Barnet... 
» Engineer, T all, Hackney, a a 


AG Turley, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Canterbury. ereees 

. H. Palmer, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings... 

T. Bayrs, Civil Engineer, 99, Corporation-street, Rirmingh m 
Walsh & Nicholas, Architects, "Museum Chambers, Halifax 

RB. W. Burnett & Sou, Architects, Tondu, near 

W. E. Warburton, Surveyor, Public Roome, peer pear Haul! 
A. Warren, Architect, Buckfastleigh .. es 
Council's Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney... : 
C. €. Deig, Architect, Elgin ...... 

P. b. Alexander, Civil Engineer, Dunmyat, Bridge 0 of Weir 

A. Price, Architect, Sandbach oie 

L. H. Armour, 16, West-atreet, Gateshead 


at 


| Rev. P. Brady, Rossinver, near Manorhamilton _......... 
|v. M. Frankien, Coanty Offices, a 

; T. Scott, Surveyor, Aberford, uear Leeds .............. ... 

| C. Bagtestield, Architect, Mary port a0 < 6gtine .aeesenaveunces 


W. F. Bird, Architect, Midsomer Norton would: aie siain 

K. Foster, ‘Architect, Bella Vista, Abergavenny dianaien 

E. F. Jones, Council Offices, Liangolien ..... ; 

Barrowcliff & Allcock, Arc hitecta, Loughborough 

Black dates poe wt i, Booegal 
ck woo ury, A tects, 41 1. ace, ‘Belfast 

Rev. F. if. Allen, Moss V , Doneaste -“ ‘ 

eh Engineer, Soathwor lane, Highgate, N 

| W. W. Cooper, Engineer, Mackenzte- sireet, Slough . 

c. 8. Morris, County Surveyor, County Hali, Northampton 


| C. M. Davis, Architect, 112. High-street, a? 


Council's Engineer, Town Hall, Upper-street, N. 
The Clerk, 712, High-road, Tottenham . ............ si 
Connetl's Surveyor, Rugby pdiapibibianiante en 
Council's Sarveyor, Town Hall, © atford sie intend 
4. Williams, Surveyor, Town Hall, Mountain Ash_ a 
Blectricity SS a ee NW. 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Fulham, & W. 

Council's Surveyor, Town Hail, Fulham, WwW. 
4 Eldridge Stretton, Council Offices, Ryde 


one ewe ees 


| Lge mente Surv., Public Offices, Great Cornbow, Hales.w + | 


, Civil Eogineer, Chapter-row, South Shields 
Lamedell Hamson, Architects, 65, Besinghall-atreet, by - 
K. J. Angel pro hy tO emma gz 
Sickohoee & Hartree, Architects, H 


Council's Engineer, Maxey. road, 1 nt mn 
do, 


io nersenes, ii Bath 

ey- Denton wiord & Symons , Bogineers, 9, ‘Bridge « 

«©, J. Kirby, Surveyor, Market- et place, ba isle ne 

— Engineer, 15, Great A hitechapel, B. j 
Borough Town Hall, West Ham, EB inieten 

<< x of Works, Btorey's Gate, SW. 

4. T. Bartlett, Surveyor, 72, West Bay-road, Bridport 


Sires Willink, Architect, $6. Cook-street 


Holland & Sons, "Architects, High-street, Baoan . 
County Architect, Ne Chester. : 
Wd deccems aeoe ag deneves 
enn tect, 4, St. Margaret stre Canterbur 
Demaine & Brierle , 13, Lendal York .. area, a ‘ 
ea rane, Orvaas Baws, Walee 
ps on -avenue, Belfast .. 
Gertie wid Asebinoste peace ee 
tects, 23, Hertford-st: wentry 
). Hardman, Architect, Agur-street, Gove 
Newland & Co., Architecta, 19, Commercial- street, Newport, Mors 
J. K. Hargreaves, Sarvevor, Town Hall, a eudegt eounee 
KR. Maxwell, Surveyor, Gainsborongh.....00 oo... cece soceee 
Hf, Bidet, Playford, ipswich 
', B. Farrington, Civil Engineer, Trinity- square, Handudno 
Bh. & E. M. Chatienor, 50, Stert-street, Abingdon . ; 
G. W. Manning, Surveyor, Council Offices, Staines _... 
F F. Price, Architect, Weston-super-Mare . 


oeee en eee SEeEE ® os 


. saee 


ee ere 


Hebe ses es 


W. W. Robinson, Architect, Hereford...” 
G. H. Daniel Clarence Chambers, Pont) SSR 
H. Lord, Architect, 47, a ocean 






J, Harding & Sons, Architects, 


OFERER NET eee re neeneR eee 


OOF OREEE FEL ER OE Ee oeee we 





_ Public Hall, Erdington. or. Birming) » 
Engineer, uz. ‘Arcade-chmbrs., Manchesie 








| See aloo neat paje 


| Designs wu 
be deliver: 


CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
(es some Contracts, aa, still ope, but not tnetuted in this Lit, ace precious ( tevwee.) eae eres 
COMPETITIONS. 
By whom Advertised. Premiums. 
Aldershot U. aC. OE, BIE: in BE, secnnscetctetescn en, toe sansoscnsirenscoe srtnaree vere 


Tenders ' 


be deliver 


do 


do. 
ao. 
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Nature of Appointment. 


ci cea ence 


*Resident Engineer for New Sewerage Works 


*Timek 


* Assistants (Architect's Department) 
‘*architectural Assistants waecenoed 4 Department) 


‘Sanitary Inspectors (2) 
*Clerks of Works (2) 
‘Junior Building Sarveyor 


"Inspector of New Huiidings aud Drainage Work 


Chose marked with an asterisk (* ) are advertised in this Number. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
M. &. F. (Amounts should have been stated) 


NOTE. —The responsibility of signed articles, 


and papers read at meetings rests, of course, 


authors. 


letters, 


with the 


We cannet undertake to return rejected communi- 


ca lions. 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT 


DESIRED. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out 


giving addresses. 


books and 


Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
iven subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
- the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis 


tactory. The receipt by the author 

int does not necessarily imply its 
All communications regarding 

matters should be addressed to 


acceptance. 
literary an 


of a proof of an article 


i artivti 


HE EDITOR 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively | 


th 


ae 


MUMHess 


matters should be addressed to THE PUBL ISHE RK, and 


net to the Editor. 








TENDERS. 


(Communications for insertion 


should be addressed to ** The Editor,” 
mot later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays 


under this 
and 
N.B.—W 


heading 


must reach us 
° ee 


publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the archite: 


or the building-owner ; 


and we cannot pal 


ish announce 


ments of Tenders accepted unless the am vant of the Tender 


is given, nor any list in which 
rood, an 
reasons. } 

* Denotes accepted. 


ACTON GREEN, 
chiding branch drains, 


For 


Kingswood Park Estate, Acton Green, W. 
ton-vale, Ww 


Monson, architect and surveyor, A: 
. 


making and 
Temple and Weston-roads 
Mr, Edward 
, and ze 


Buckingham-street, Adelphi, W.C. : 

Meston & Hale £2,092 | F. Smith 

Kavanagh & Co. 1,881 | I. Macklin 

T. Adams .... 2,835 | H. Boyer 

Felkin & Watson 1,808 R. Clarke 

Kilinghack & Co 1,700 | R. W. Swaker 
Fard 1,689 | W. H. Wheeler 

i. Morecroft” 1,678 A. C. Soan 

Carpenter & Willis 1.66<| Woodham & Sx 

Nowell & Co 1,635!) Catford, S.E.° 

Wimpey & Co. 1,625 | 





wis, 


h the lowest Tender is ur 
in some exceptional cases and for special 


ee wering 


a] 


1G 


er 


1 Denotes Aroristonally accepted. 


im 


the 


£1,568 


430 


1,$32 
1,430 
1,330 


1.280 


t 


245 


BATLEY.—For extensions to schools, Hanover-street. 
Mesers. C. H. Marriott, Son, & Shaw, architects, Church 


street Chambers, Dewsbury : aa 

Masonry. — J. Oldreyd, Batley * 

Joinery, —W a. Clegg, Dews- 
_bary*.. 

Siating. — - WwW. ‘iH. ‘Thompson, 
Batley* 

Phurciong ing. — J. Walshaw, Batley* 

‘ee “Samuel Crawshaw, 

/romjounding.— —Hagshaw & Sons, 
Ratley* 


BEESTON (Yorks)—For the 
two houses, Milishaw, for Mr. 
s . Buttery & S. B. Birds, arc 

oF 


t o 
Sea ~J. W. Binks Sons, Morley a YF 2 
Piumbing.—A. Fawcett, me ~street, Meslay 25 10 © 
Plastering.—E. Wilson, Moriey .. is 2 4 
Siating.—J. W. Binks & Sons, Morley 427 0 0 
CAMBRIDGE.—For erecting the 5 a and 
County y School, Hille-rodd. Messrs. A. P. 
MacAlister & E. J. Tench, architects, Comnbetigs — 
Wit With 
Sees PR rd 
Dressin x caain 
J. Shillitoe & Son .......... es eg 
S. Foster .. 7,890 7,723 
J. P. White dale dts wdee ot W977 7,654 
+ J. Bateman..... . « 7,670 7,$73 
= 6a sissi'h ois se ace as a 7,642 7, geo 
bt Selmt wi 7,624 7-498 
- Bell & op Ee 75324 7,397 
The Oak Building Co 7,201 7,213 
Willmott & Son -....... 108 4... 7,059 
Gimson & Co. ............ bee vine Ty 
H. J. Ling... 22 P tobe a‘ Son 
Kerridge & Shaw . 6, sess 6904 
Coulson & Lofts, Cambridge® 6,720 .... 6,630 


tion of 


John Ueegehiow, Studley-terrace, Leeds 


works, 


not include 
comtracts. 


L. Ingle. 
white ts, 


Estimated total 
42, 8x 
> ing furnishings, 


coat of 


includ- 
gs, &c., 
{ in these 


stables and 
Mexers. 
(Queen street, 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


By whom Ke “quired 


Stamford Corporation 
\ of Bermondsey 


Metropolitan Bor 


i. 48. per week 


London County Councti 4 


de 


Hampatead Counci) 


Lewisham Borough Coanci! 
unc! 2 


London County Cx 
Horney UD 


if ‘om petit 


1 , 
ls. per week (not exceeding) 
de 


12 each 


is. per weeg each 
ver week 


ithn 


mas, p. iv Cs 


mfracts YP 


iv. vi 


CORK... For the erection of wo pairs of semi-detached 
villas, Blackrock-road Messz W. H. Hill & Son, 
architects, South Mall, Cork 

J. A. O Coane arkes Bridge, Cork’ Le x 

DARLINGION For the erecti of a pair of semi 
detached ttages, rporati Farm, for the Corpora 
ti Mr. Theos. Smith, Horough Surveyor, Town Hall 
Darlington. ‘(Juantities by Borough Surveyor 

Lacavaiing, Brikiaying, 5 tonemasenry, and 


Ww K 


Piasterime Work 
son, Ba 


arpenicving 


' 
rton, Darling 


cmt / 


J. H. Stephenson, Darlington * 





4 


Stating Hore 


imery Word 


Whartan Bros., Darlington’ £sa . 
PP bear img and sacing Merk 
Thomas Armitstead, Darlingt £ 
Painting Work, 
Wim. Horn y, Darling ° bi ‘ 
DOWNDERRY (Corn he erecti fe 
villa residence, for H.W # Plymou Mr 
1. H. Vincent, architect, +4. Old T eet, Piymouth 
(Juantitees by ar 
W. E. Blake £ vos ° £783 16 
RK. & J. Andrew \. Kk. Rickaby 763 4 
J. H. Blacke 4 I tt ’ 
x oon Ma et eet 
A. Andrews Rone ise. Ply 
W. Gibsor e ot 5) 
GWYRI Al (Lermarven) Por © execution of water 
works, for the R D { M E. Eva 
C.E., & Castle-street, Ca aritatse y eng 
neer 
David Owen £3,971 14 FE. Arie 464 32 
Wm. Thomas R ‘ an 
Eves Jones 2.8 D gate, 
Richard Jones 2,5 Mar ster * ‘ 
HULI Far the cre 3 ement kiln fice 
Stoneferry. for Messrs. Barstal! & Co, Ltd. Messrs 
Gelder & Kitchen, architects, 76, Lowgate, Hu 
Geo. lackson Sons, # ans 
Haul’ £t,r2é 
LEEDS.-—-Por the erect of a police-station a 
library, Harr gg Town-streer. eltown, f 
the Corporat: Mr. W. H. Thorp arct 4 
street, este,” Quantities by the architect 
Maseary and Brickiayiny J 
Chapeltown* in 
Carpentry and /oimery.-Banks Maws 
Sheepscar, Leeds 
Pinmé ag and & ug.— Vedford & Sex 
Chapictown* BoA 1 
fi veafoumd +s Din Powne Hartley 
Hill, Il eeds* 4023 14 
Sietrng.- |. Season, Hunsiet-road, Lee 146 ° 
Piastermng.— 71 re Co tree 
Leeds* ; ° 
Painting. Jenkins. Tollerton, & ¢ Mer 
rion-street, Leeds” tot 
Electrical Engiacer.~Dixon & Son, Boar 
lane, Leeds* : 198 
£3,703 1 6 
LONDON.—For extensions to electric light station, 
' Coronet-street, for the Shoreditch Borough Council. Me. 
J. Rash Dixon, C.E., Town Hall, Old-street, E.C. 
ohnson & Sons £2,404 | Chas. Ansell........ £2,290 | 
lard & Brand 2.7 | H. L. Holloway... 2,230 
Re OO eee 2 S56 Gardner & Hazell .. 2,216 
& Sons 97 | Yates & Co. ........ 2,199 
. Reason .... 2, aan | Speac 5 Santo, & 
' Kiddle & Sons.. 2,385 Co., 2,152 
W .H. T. Keiland 2,147 wien, Bros. 
| F. G, Minter . #,3:2{ Lamplough, Not- 
| Smith & Son, Lid 2, 279 | ting Hili, W.* .... 2,069 | 
A. Porter ...... 22st | i 


| Borough Serempe! $ estimate, £2,700.) 


| 


vuL £ 


Salary 


, 


sii. @xxiv. Publi 


Aprant 





Application 
to be in 
Feb. & 
Mar. 3 

to 

do 

do 
Mar 4 
Mar « 


mente, «vi. d 


Bai 











LONDON For alterations and add:ticons be 
Victoria House, Burdett-road, for Mr. F. Raker r 
M. H. Gladwell, architect, Boston House. 4 and 44 New 
Broad-street, E. 

Ww. J. Maddison £524 | A. E. Symes ‘ 
Cocks, Lad - &¢ ‘ 

LONDON For the erectic« f a warehouse e 
south-east quay of the Limehouse Basin, for the Regent's 
Canal and Dock Co, Plans and quantities y Mess 
Thomas & Thomas, Paddington . 

Patman & F sania Sheffield Bros £6.49 
oon £7.18; | Johnson & ¢ 6.49 
Bull & Esdaile 7.x Kirk & Randa “4 
Johnson & Sons 6,962 | W. Gladding 338 
‘-odson & Sons 6,924 | Holliday, Greer 
Chessum & Co. 6,700 | wood, & { 7 
Perry & G 6,659 | Lowatt & ( * 
}. C. Richards é 633 Wats, | . a 
1. R. Ward 6 Co.* ed 

MARPLE.-For the erection of National School 
buildings Messrs. Jas. Hust & Son, tects, 4 
Warren-street, Stockport : 

Neil & S £2,500 J. Briggs £2,3 
Parting & Son $20 Danie! Edie 2,17 
James Pot 2,342 M. Lane 2,1 
Broadhurst & ¢ ,7Oo Robinson & Sons, 

Jos. Broadhurst 2,290 1 Hyde* 2,519 © 

NOTTINGHAM For the erection of a pair of semi 
detached villas Sherwood Rise. Messrs. ( er & Siater, 
archintects, 8, Bridlesmith-gate, Nottinghan Juantities 
by a yitects 
A B, Clarke £1,200 | A. T. Key £1,033 
Hat son & Sona r,15 W. Aor . 1920 
T. Cu vert ois 1,140, W. Maule ‘ 
5S. Parnell 1,220 | T. Whittaker, Traffic. 

G. T. Leve 1,100 street 
T. Long 1,050 | 7 { Nottinghanz 
{Plumbing, electric lighting, and painting to be let 


TEIGN MOUTH. 


{ Architects 


STAM FORD.—For sewerage work. Mr. J. 


est mate, 
| See also ne 


ét.s30) 


B. Everard, 


M.Inst.C.E., Leicester :— 
Contrsct Ne. 1 
Nowell & Son £Qt.tee 2 @ 
J. Mackay ‘2912 3 0 
T. Philirick «< 52 ° 
, Sachsen ee 
1H Vickers, Led. St,0as 4 6 
Cc. Chamberlain 49 ; 
H. Ashley 62.993 0 Oo 
G Osenton . 67.%4 
1 T. Binns a%.2¢ ¢ 
H. Tys 44.062 
G. Bell . 46,638 
F. Rariow 44,457 7 
W. G. Willmott 44, #8 =) 
Johnson A Langley a 6&9 
Tanes & Son 4i.22 
Perkir s, Craig, & Co. 4', - 
Moss & Sons 40,66 
1. Dickson ry 
Cooke & C 
Braithwaite & Co , 
G. F. Tomlinson 
Wilkinson Bros s, S62 
F. N Simpson 4.477 2% «@ 
J. S. Dawson af 
bentley & Sock ‘ 
ontract Vo. 2 
Bax & Dawson £2,%07 : 7 | Bo oman & 
1 Jackson 2,196 4 9 £1.99 
w. & M R: iddett & Son 1,557 
Hawkes 1,740 17. @ | J. Woolston 1,407 
Moss & Sons 1,725 9 |. W. Rowe t.4? 
F. D. Goodwins 1,638 19 Hinson & Co.. 1.454 
ic. Chamber- 
lain ........ 1,600 to © 


xt page. 


anaes 


—For alterations at Wilts and Dorse 


Bank. Messrs. Bridgman & @ridgman architects, 
| quay and Paignton. (Quantities by Mr. Vincent Catter- 
| mole Brown, Pargnton : ~ 
Fredk. C. Francis .. - £1,6% 
Hugh Mills, Newton Al bbot® 1, 9a 
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_ t Accepted, subject to the approval of Board of Educa- 
tion. 





LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 


At the last meeting of the London School 
Board, the Works Committee submitted» the 
following lists of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board's Architect -— 

* Recommended for acceptance. 


FURNITURE STORES (Clerkenwell) — Purchase and 
clearing away of old metal and wood, on a running con- 
tract — 


vansenecrenees o of 4 6 
& Sca vs eeeeee 7 
. A. Richardson........ fr 3 RBS 30 
GEE I op sesivcecs 8 ; Ss 3 


$ This gelee is fer wrenght and cost ben. The oon- 
_ also quotes 3d. per cwt. for light iron, scuttles, 





GREENWICH (LUCAS-STREET) — Improvements : 
’ new halis, so ft. by 28 ft., for all : 


Providing ; 
new staircases for boys’ and girls’; new additional cloak- | | 
departments ; re-dividing and re-stepping and | 1 


rooms for all 

providing additional lighting to existing classrooms for al! 
Cepueenness Sreniaes new water-clesets and covered 

ments ; providi new 

ron . draming , and emegavien the iit iaional 
land; sew beating scheme by low-pressure hot-water 
——— Revised accommodation: Boys’, 3:8: girls’, 
328; infants’, 318—total, 954. Net loss, 68 places :— 


F. & H. F. Claws. .£is.007 | . & M, Patrick.... £12,306 
W. Downs ........ 14,797 | J. & C. Bowyer.... 13,286 
Wallic & Sons .... 16,234) C. Cox ............ 13.149 
Holliday & Green- Kirk & Randall.... 12,834 

wood, Led. ...... 14,030 ' Smith & Sons, Lid. 12,597 
Garrett & Son . 43,663! Stimpson & Co.* .. 12,400 


Lawrance & Sons... 13,570 | 





Supply of RADIATORS, on a running contract :— 


Price oy. ft. of 
ee! anf Panty 
s d. 
The REM Scketiueccke 7 o! 
Wenham & Waters, Ltd. ................ 7 
OE BOR eae st 
beg > ya Foundry and Engineering 
Kiseell & Co., Lad.......-. ‘ ? 
ageasd teen & Bidens kei: a 





B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Read, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone, 


-» £32,345 w Pes os» £29,269 


Supply of BENTWOOD STOOLS, on a running 
- | contract ~~ 





eee ee ee eens 





Oe FERRER ee ee ee eee 


RRR Hee ee ee eee 





TABLES (Kitchen) >— 








Syer & C £ cleus Builders, — 
me cess Ae 06 

Fisher, Sen, & * Ser ene ae £i 60 

Weaver ...... 114 o!'R. H. Galbraith... 1 2 9 

North of England rinch & Sons tie 
F = H. Bouneau’ oi 8 

ing Co., Led’. .. ot 7 6 

IRONING STOVES (Gas):~ 


Each. Each. 





























W. H. Lascelles & @o., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.Cc. 
Telephone No. 1365, London Wall. 


HIGH-€LASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ €ONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 














SS7IMATES GIVEN FOR REVERT DESCRIPTION OF 04D 
MAKING. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN OW APPLICATION. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS 07 
TH STONE. 









Supply of the following articles, on ranning contracts :~ 














ilk-rooms, 
SS a and terraces. Arphalte 
to the Forth Bridge Co. 











SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTBks. 
Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale 

promptly 


4& §, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, &.c. 

















BEST BATH STONE. 
Original Hartham Park Box and Corsham. 


EVERY BLOCK BRANDED WITH 
OUR REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 


MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, Ln. 


Chief Office : Box, Wilts. 


Branch Office: York Chambers, Bath. 
WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY 





PILKIN GTON&CO 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 


GING WILLIAM STREBT, LONDON, 6&0 
Telephone No., $75) Avenue. 





Ragtaares Pode Mert 


Polonceal Asphalle. 








ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTR. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE 





Convenience Comfort and Economy in Household Arrangements 


IMPORTANT NEW INVENTION, 


Kot Water Instantly Night or 


bay 


IN ANY QUANTITY AND AT ANY REQUIRED TEMPERATURE, 


in Bathroom Lavatory Bedroom Kitchen and any part of house 


The “CALIFONT” 


oad N.W. 


Teltegrame “Geyser Londen.’’ 


May be seen in action 


and reuits toted act EWART'S GEYSER FACTORY 346 Euston R 


Telephone—751 King’s Cross. 


lished 1834. 


Estab 
15 Gold Medals and Awards. 








ies 
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